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To Readers of Wortp AFFAIRS 


N COMMON with many other periodicals WorLp AFFairs finds that, 
due to war-time shortages and other dislocations of normal services, 
it must make some changes in format. 

Readers will observe that the page is somewhat smaller than it has 
been, which, however, is compensated for by additional pages, seventy- 
two instead of sixty-four. 

The purposes of the magazine remain the same, and the general 
departments are to be continued, as they were before. 

Most important of all, the editors aim to keep up the high standard 
of the quarterly’s contents, so that it may continue to serve students and 
readers in keeping abreast of those movements and events in the world 
which will have a bearing upon the building and maintaining of a sane 
and orderly international society after the close of the war. 


Peace Through Justice is still its watchword. 
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Statement by the President of the American 
Peace Society 


HE members and friends of the American Peace Society are en- 

titled to a statement concerning its activities. At a meeting of the 
Board of Directors held at the Metropolitan Club in Washington on 
January 6, 1942, Professor A. Curtis Wilgus was asked, and consented 
to serve as Acting Secretary of the Society pending the selection of a 
successor to Dr. Call. The Society is most fortunate in having the 
collaboration of Professor Wilgus both as Acting Secretary and as 
Editor in Chief of Wortp Arrairs. The Society also is fortunate in 
the addition of Professor Ben Gerig of Haverford College and Dr. 
Russell Clinchy to the Board of Editors. 

The library of the Society is a most valuable collection of nearly five 
thousand volumes covering the whole field of international relations as 
well as the special subject of the movement for world peace. It has 
been scientifically classified and catalogued by Mrs. Arthur D. Call, 
the Librarian of the Society. Unfortunately, this collection has not been 
much used for reference, mainly because of other accessible collections 
in Washington, notably that of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace at 700 Jackson Place. The Board of Directors, therefore, 
in the desire to make its library more accessible for general use, and 
also for its safe keeping, authorized the transfer of the collection into 
the temporary custody of the American University where it is well 
housed and widely used for reference purposes. An account of the for- 
mal exercises on the occasion of this transfer may be found in another 
page of this issue of WorLD AFFAIRS. 

The large room formerly filled to overflowing by this library has 
been repainted and redecorated, thanks to the generosity of friends of 
the Society, to serve as an attractive conference room. It will be avail- 
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able for use by other groups serving the cause of international order 
and peace. The Society has placed this room at the disposition of a 
special Round Table on Postwar Reconstruction which has recently 
been formed. It is hoped that the results of its discussions may prove 
of sufficient value and interest to be given publicity. 

The Society is contemplating the holding of two essay contests 
among students of universities and colleges, but formal announcement 
must be withheld until the terms of the contest are definitely deter- 
mined. One contest will be on the subject of Anglo-American Colla- 
boration for Postwar Reconstruction. The other contest will be on the 
subject of Inter-American Collaboration for Postwar Reconstruction 
and will probably be offered only to students in universities in Republics 
that are members of the Pan American Union, excepting the United 
States. Funds for these contests have been furnished through the gen- 
erosity of two friends of the Society. 

Plans are being made for a special gathering of the Society in May 
on the occasion of its 114th annual meeting to be addressed by speak- 
ers of distinction. 

There is encouraging evidence of general interest in the problem of 
planning for peace and in the unique and permanent function of this 
Society to serve the permanent cause of international order. It has 
been most fortunate in the election to its Board of Directors of Mrs. 
Esther Brunauer, President Paul F. Douglass of the American Univer- 
sity, John Foster Dulles, Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld, President Hamil- 
ton Holt of Rollins College, Dr. A. J. McCartney, President Felix Mor- 
ley of Haverford College, George Rublee, and President Henry M. Wris- 
ton of Brown University. 





William Fortune 


RESIDENT of the American Peace Society from 1928 to 1930, suc- 

ceeding Senator Burton in that office, and since 1930 an Honorary 
Vice President of the Society, Mr. William Fortune died in his home 
city, Indianapolis, on January 28 at the age of seventy-eight. Mr. For- 
tune’s interests were many. He was Director of both the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce and the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
held office in several Historical Societies, and other organizations of 
public value. For many years he was President of the Indianapolis 
Red Cross and was a member of the board of incorporation of the 
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National Red Cross, to which he has devoted most of his time of late. 
The American Peace Society grieves at the loss of another of its old 
friends, but rejoices that it can claim some share in the long life-time 
of public service rendered by this good American citizen. 





Post War Reconstruction 
Outline of Problems 


By PHILIP MASHALL BROWN 
President of the American Peace Society 


I. ANGLO-AMERICAN PostTwaR COLLABORATION 
1. Shall it be a partnership, alliance, or union? 
2. To what extent shall the two powers assume international 
police functions? 
| 3. Who shall control strategic points of Gibraltar, Suez, Singa- 
| pore, Hawaii, Panama, Dakar, etc.? 


IJ. Postwar PoLiTicaL ORGANIZATION 
1. An “Association of Nations’? 
2. A revised League of Nations? 
3. Regional grouping? 
4. The Role of the Pan-American Union? 


III. Postwar JupiciaL ORGANIZATION 
1. Shall the Permanent Court of International Justice at the 
Hague be given independent and increased powers? 
2. Shall special tribunals be created to deal with claims, crimes, 
and commercial disputes? 
3. Shall international law be renovated and adapted to changed 
international conditions? 


IV. Postwar Economic RECONSTRUCTION 
1. Equality of treatment of all nations in sharing raw materials, 
undeveloped territories, markets, and means of distribution? 
2. Shall the United States use its financial resources to help 
rehabilitate countries ruined by war? 
3. Shall there be a central authority to unify and control in- 
ternational currency exchange? 
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V. Tue New SociaL Woritp Orper. Can Sociat DISINTEGRATION 
BE AVOIDED AT END OF WAR? 
1. Can there be an accommodation of relations between com- 
munistic and non-communistic nations? 
2. Shall there be international collaboration to deal with immi- 
gration, unemployment, social legislation, etc.? 
3. The role of the International Labour Office? 


VI. Tue Roe oF SCIENCE IN PostwaR RECONSTRUCTION, WHAT CAN 
BE DoNE TO ARREST PROGRESSIVE DEGENERATION OF HUMAN 
RAcE? 

1. Health and physical welfare? 
2. Mental hygiene. Care of defectives and insane. 
3. Control of crime and vice. 


VII. THe Rove oF INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL AGENCIES? 
Red Cross, Boy and Girl Scouts, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., In- 
terparliamentary Union, International Rotary, Intellectual 
Cooperation. 


VIII. Tue Roe or RELIGION IN PostwaR RECONSTRUCTION. CAN THE 
Basic BELIEFS, IDEALS, AND CONFLICTING AIMS OF NATIONS BE 
RECONCILED AND ALTERED? 

1. What can be done to change viewpoints of the Germans and 
the Japanese? 

2. The international functions of the Catholic Church and of 
other religious organizations? 





The Function of the American Peace Society 


“World Order, in all its forms, from peace between states to legal 
documents which justify legitimate governments, is a labor of Sisyphus 
which man must always begin anew, a structure continually undergoing 
repair because it begins to. disintegrate at the very moment it is being 
built. One of the gravest mistakes committed by human indolence is the 
belief that order is best preserved by keeping it as it stands. It can 
only be preserved by continually reconstructing it. The only real 
guardians are those who reconstruct it. Unfortunately nothing is so 
necessary and yet so fruitless, so useful and yet so arduous, as the con- 
struction and reconstruction of world order.”—GuCLIzLMO FERRERO 
in “The Reconstruction of Europe.” 
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The English Speaking World and 
the Next Peace 


By NORMAN ANGELL 


URING the course of the last war—particularly towards its close— 

a great deal of work was done both in the United States and in 
Britain, in the way of drawing up plans for the peace. In America the 
main emphasis of the planning was on the political side, especially in 
respect of the Great Design of President Wilson; in Britain there was 
more emphasis on internal economic Reconstruction to the end that, in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s phrase “Britain might become a country fit for 
heroes to live in.” 

Why did these plans fail? More particularly why did the political 
projects fail? They were not, on the whole, a bad outline of what 
civilization needed. The constitution of the League was not perfect; 
but if it had been perfect it would equally have failed if the other fac- 
tors of the situation had remained what they were, particularly the 
basic factor of an uninformed, confused, tired and irritable public 
opinion. 

The cause of the rejection of the League by the American public 
was not this or that Constitutional defect (though Congress may have 
discussed such) but the fact that the public did not really see the vital 
need of any League or any international constitution at all, nor why, 
having won the war it was necessary to mix any further in the “never- 
ending feuds of Europe.” This attitude was in no way peculiar to 
America: the British public, too, were on the whole in favour of letting 
the Continent stew in its own juice. Parliament, equally with Congress, 
refused to ratify the guarantees which had been promised France by 
President Wilson and Lloyd George in exchange for surrender of her 
claims to a Rhine frontier as conceived by Marshal Foch and M. Clem- 
enceau. No League, however constitutionally perfect, could have sur- 
vived the kind of thing which most of Central Europe, and particularly 
the Weimar Republic, went through in the inflations, the inflations them- 
selves having been largely the result of the kind of economic ideas which 
the public in most countries held—the idea, for instance that a country 
could perfectly well go on paying vast sums in Reparations without 
increasing its exports. 

Economic illiteracy of that kind produced everywhere an epidemic 
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of the intensest economic nationalism—including, in its later manifes- 
tations—Ottawa agreements and Smoot-Hawley Tariffs, along with cur- 
rency and exchange provisions which were even more evil than the 
tariffs themselves. Nor were the economic and fiscal measures the 
worst of it. At the very beginning of the peace the nations that had 
introduced the League to the world repudiated its basic obligations— 
the obligation to defend the law even if the law were not perfect. To 
say to a state—as in fact the Chief Powers of the Conference did say 
to the States involved in the League, “those are your frontiers, but if 
any one of your neighbours cares to tear them to pieces we shall not 
really do anything effective to prevent him” was to invite the break- 
down which followed. 


The disintegration began with certain features of Anglo-French rela- 
tions. In the early post-war years France kept asking Britain: “If Ger- 
many attacks again are you going to help us defend ourselves?” And 
Britain mumbled. She could not commit herself to action in a con- 
tingency which had not yet arisen. Well-intentioned people murmured, 
“promises to go to war is not the way to keep the peace”—and much 
more muddleheadedness of the same kind. So that the efforts of Rob- 
ert Cecil with his Treaty of Mutual Assistance, later of men like Arthur 
Henderson and Philip Noel Baker with the Geneva Protocol came to 
nothing. While meantime France said to Britain, “Since we cannot de- 
pend on you to help us defend ourselves we will weaken the new Ger- 
man Republic all we can.” The result was a bad policy towards Ger- 
many, concerning which British opinion was very shocked but concern- 
ing which, also, British opinion refused to sanction the one thing that 
might have put an end to it—a promise to defend France against Ger- 
many on condition that the former behaved tolerably to the latter. When 
the Locarno Treaties embodying this idea did come, opinion had become 
so crystallised against committments that they were hardly taken 
seriously. 


Meantime political demagogues in Germany exploited such things 
as the lack of colonies, “and so of raw materials.” Much of the out- 
side world took this at its face value. All sorts of eminent people said, 
“the trouble is due to the fact that Britain owns too much of the 
world and Germany too little. This maldistribution must be corrected.” 
And there was set up something of rampage (of great benefit to Hitler) 
for revision of the Versailles Treaty as the road to peace. But the no- 
tion ignored such plain facts, as that when Germany possessed her Colo- 
nies they provided just one-half of one per cent of the raw materials 
which she used; that after she “lost” them, they provided her with 
rather more than that amount; that ninety-five per cent of the raw 
materials used in the industry of the world does not come from colonial 
sources at all but from sovereign states; that Germany had as much 
access to these things—the wool of Australia or the wheat of Canada or 
the meat of the Argentine, as any other nation; that in so far as she 
could not get “access,” it was due, not to “loss of colonies” but to the 
facts of economic nationalism—tariffs, exchange restrictions and such 
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like—which prevent her selling her own goods so as to get the money 
wherewith to pay for the Australian wool or the Argentinian beef, an 
economic nationalism of which she herself was as guilty as any; that if 
we could have “revised the Treaty” so thoroughly as to put her back 
exactly as she had been in July, 1914 (it would have been “some” re- 
vision) we knew for a dead certainty that that of itself would not have 
insured peace because when Germany was in that position before 1914 
she, and the world, drifted to war. 


These characteristics of the years which followed the last peace are 
recalled in order to emphasize the conditions which are necessary for 
the working of any constitution, however good. Constitutions do not 
work themselves; they are worked by men, possessed of a certain scale 
of moral and political values. During that period of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in which some of the Latin American republics were going through 
long years of dreadful bloodshed and disorder, most of them were en- 
dowed with excellent constitutions. Some had constitutions just like 
that of the United States. But the mere fact of endowing a disorderly 
Latin American Republican with the United States Constitution, did not 
produce a United States result. The revolutions every six months or 
so went on as before. It was remarked by one historian of the Found- 
ing Fathers of this republic that they were men who would have made 
any constitution work, however bad. One could say of the state of 
public opinion among the nations who had to work the League, that 
opinion was such it would have failed to work any international con- 
stitution, however good. 

Incidentally, loking back upon those forces of public opinion which 
in the last thirty years have frustrated peace, ought not those of us who 
have belonged to peace societies and taken part in the Peace Movement, 
to ask ourselves whether or not our efforts towards informing public 
opinion have been directed toward quite the right points of misappre- 
hension and confusion? 

Particularly perhaps we should have exploded one fallacy which 
dominated so much thinking about the peace, namely that as a result 
of victory you could make a “permanent settlement” “once for all”— 
that if you drew the right kind of map, giving to each people its proper 
territory, you would then have “established peace,” and need worry 
no more about it. Which is about equivalent to suggesting that if Con- 
gress would but make “just laws once for all” it could then fold up 
and the people be bothered no more with never-ending political feuds. 
It is doubtful whether the public yet realises that peace-making is some- 
thing that you can never finish; that the “map” which is just today, 
must be unjust tomorrow; that, like political organization within the 
nation, the maintenance of peace must be a continuing process; that 
“peace terms” must always be provisional; and that whether the changes 
be peaceful or violent will depend upon the willingness of a sufficient 
number of civilized men and nations to assume the responsibility of 
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preventing violence—which usually means in international affairs help- 
ing the victim of aggression to defend himself—and assuming it as a 
normal and permanent obligation. 


III 


At the end of the war we shall have a situation in which most of the 
peoples of Asia will be in dire economic straits, many on the edge of 
famine, many racked by pestilence, and in which most of the govern- 
ments of Europe as they existed before the war will have been separated 
from their peoples for a considrable time. Local leaders, thrown up 
by the conditions of revolt against Nazi domination, may be “in posses- 
sion.” If the resulting conflicts are not to get out of hand, authority 
will have to be assumed by a nucleus within the United Nations, and, it 
may be, temporarily suspend questions of self-determination. There 
will be a situation similar to that in which traffic has got into a terrible 
snarl because some of the road users insist on driving left—as ceriain 
foreign nations still do—and others insist on driving right. In such a 
situation the question whether it is better to drive left or right is far 
less important than to find the means of making every one obey the 
same rule, whichever it is. When in the early years of the Republic 
the United States imposed the Monroe doctrine, she did it without any 
consultation with the other republics of this hemisphere; it was a uni- 
lateral decision, in a sense, undemocratic. But it made possible the 
preservation of democracy on this hemisphere (that was indeed its pur- 
pose) and the inter-American consultations and organizations came 
later. If the United States had beggled at disregarding the forms of 
democracy it might have betrayed the fact, and the living thing. And, 
in passing, we might remember that this defense of republicanism on 
the western hemisphere was made possible a hundred and twenty years 
ago because Britain was ready to lend her naval power to the support of 
the American policy. It could hardly at that time have succeeded other- 
wise. 

What is to be the nucleus of the authority which will be so necessary 
in order to start the traffic of peace going after the destructions and dis- 
integrations of the war? No one can have much doubt. That nucleus 
must be the English-speaking world. If, in that period of confusion, 
the American and the British peoples—the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, circling the globe—cannot manage 
to agree on the management of the problem of chaos which will confront 
them, then obviously no others can. If with the advantage of what we 
have in common behind us, we cannot understand each other, are either 
of us likely to do it better with say, the Russians or the Chinese? 

But the nucleus of any authority government, center of order, will 
have to be American-British, for other than cultural and moral reasons. 
The two nations are beginning the structure of peace now, in war time, 
through the building up of the organizations which control the distribu- 
tion of shipping, food, raw materials, trucks, tools to the area embraced 
within the United States and the other parts of the Western hemisphere, 
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Britain, China, Africa, India, Australia and in many respects Russia, 
already being determined by the war bodies which have been set up. 
They are predominantly American-British bodies for the very simple 
reason that the production of materials and manufactures in exportable 
surplus is either in American-British hands, or the shipping by which 
alone they can be transported is in those hands. We speak commonly 
of India, China, and Russia as embracing half the population of the 
globe, and we should never forget their importance from that point of 
view. But the amount of, say, shipping available for the needs of the 
world which those countries could supply outside their own border, or 
indeed of food and materials which they will have for export, will at 
the end of the war be negligible. All three countries will indeed be 
forced to look to the English speaking world for help. And when it will 
be direly necessary to find some center of authority and direction to 
start the traffic of peace going again, the power inherent in those eco- 
nomic controls will be enormous; and will constitute the “sanctions” 
that will sometimes be necessary in order to prevent violence; to pre- 
vent, for instance, the attempt on the part of local dictators to present 
the world with faits accomplis in defiance of the wishes of the weak, or 
the demands of justice. 
IV 


Yet to mention the obvious truth that the natural center of power 
will for long be the English-speaking world, is apt to be met by Pro- 
gressives with the charge that those who thus see the hopes of peace 
beginning in that way, are in reality contemplating a new Anglo-Saxon 
imperialism. Several commentators have quite recently expressed a 
view which seems in practice to come to this, namely, that the Ameri- 
can Union and the British Commonwealth should not attempt to come 
to an understanding and cooperate effectively, for then they would be 
so extremely powerful as to be certain to abuse that power. 

This theory that you must not become strong for fear that you should 
abuse your strength is of course an old, old fallacy. It is equivalent to 
saying that since tools—like knives—can be used for murder as well 
as for industry and surgery, men ought not to have tools, that because 
science can be turned to the purposes of evil, science is a bad thing. 

Understanding and cooperation between America and Britain would 
increase very greatly the power of both. Such power might be used 
tyrannically. Is the alternative to renounce strength? The alternative 
is of course to see that the power is well used. To be specific, it is for 
us to see that Anglo-American understanding is made, not the alter- 
native to a world wide internationalism, a broad equality of right for 
all peoples, but a step toward that goal, the means by which it may be 
achieved. 

Furthermore, are the English-speaking peoples the only peoples 
who might abuse their strength? The other day an Indian leader said 
that his ambition was to see a union between India, China, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Afghanistan and possibly Russia. That would be “some union”— 
embracing as it would at least half the world’s population. Are such 
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unions to be welcomed, but that of English-speaking peoples deprecated? 
If so, why? 

The real danger to the English-speaking world, is not that its union 
is likely to be too close, too exclusive and abusive of its power. The 
real danger is that it will not take place quickly enough and completely 
enough to do its job of helping to pull the world together when the time 
comes. 


Their failure in this respect is not inevitably, but it is likely to come 
about unless we recognize the danger of failure. The teaching of ex- 
perience is that having won the war together we may lose the peace, 
as we did before. Victory may be rendered futile by the inability of 
the democracies to hang together, thus giving some new aggressor—or 
conceivably the same one—the opportunity to hang them separately, to 
pick them off one by one, as Hitler this last two years has picked off 
some twenty nations in Europe because he was able to play upon 
their mutual animosities, pugnacities, ancient grudges and old preju- 
dices. Let us not play his game. 





Air Raids 


But most of all I count it strange 

The Moon should suffer such a change— 
The moon that once from vast gray spaces 
On fields and towns and woodland places 
Would pour its silvered peace, now brings 
Only the threat of whirring wings, 

And deeds of horror and affright 

Made easy by that quiet light. 


I know the sea’s blue mirror masks 

Lewd monsters at inhuman tasks, 

But who has ever thought the sea 

A friend? the fair, unfathomed sea! 

But, ah, the moon has always blessed 

Our restless hearts with dreams of rest; 
And who now living will forget 

These nights when moonlight was a threat? 


—ALICE DuER MILLER. 
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Deposit of the American Peace 
Society Library with the American 
University, February 13, 1942 


EMBERS of the Society who have read the annual reports will 

recall that for years books have been added to its library until, 
scattered in cases through the rooms and passages of our top floor suite, 
the Collection has attained considerable reference value. 

During the years when Dr. Call was Secretary and Editor he used 
these books daily and continually in the preparation of his articles, edi- 
torials and speeches. Indeed it was in response to his need that Mrs. 
Call was persuaded, some twenty years ago, to come in and, as well as 
an amateur might, classify and catalog what was then on the shelves 
and to begin getting for review such other books as were current on 
international relations and understanding. Few persons, however, other 
than those in the office have used the library in its more or less inacces- 
sible location. 

The officers of the Society, seeing what a valuable collection of books 
on international affairs it has become, felt this winter that it should be 
deposited as a loan collection where it might be more generally used. 
To this end President Brown, with the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee, canvassed the possibilities carefully. His search resulted in an 
arrangement with the American University in Washington which gladly 
undertook to house the collection in a large room on the ground floor of 
Hurst Hall, the Administration Building of its College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

After proper arrangements had been made and the books moved the 
President and Trustees of the American University issued invitations 
to the ceremony of placing the Collection in the custody of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, February 13, 1942, at 4.30 o’clock. 

Those who attended this event had an opportunity to look over the 
books before the program and after it to enjoy a social hour at the tea 
which was graciously served in the office of the Dean. 

The brief program accompanying the deposit of the Collection with 
the University follows: 
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HISTORY OF THE LIBRARY 
By MABEL W. S. CALL 


In his “Hero as a Man of Letters,’ Thomas Carlysle has said—“All 
that mankind has done, thought, gained or been; it is lying as in magic 
preservation in the pages of books. The true University of these days 
is a Collection of Books.” 

Adequately to tell the story of how the books came to be gathered 
together in this “Collection” would be to tell the story not only of the 
American Peace Society, since its organization 114 years ago, in 1828, 
but also of several Peace Societies preceding and following it in this 
country, in England and in several places on the continent of Europe. 

Dr. Edson L. Whitney of Washington wrote that story and it was 
published in 1928, our centennial year. 

All these Societies began publishing and exchanging printed ma- 
terial from their beginnings. The early secretaries began accumulating 
such pamphlets and peace addresses as came their way. Then, like 
Topsy, the Library just grew. 

Tracts 

The earliest items were of the nature of tracts, written in the era of 
tracts—early in the 18 hundreds. 

After the long wars of the previous century idealists in several 
lands began thinking that human beings ought to find some better way 
than war to settle their disputes. There had been plans and essays on 
the subject through preceding centuries, by Erasmus, for example, and 
by other writers, especially those who wrote on International Law. It 
remained for one man, however, to start a real movement in the direc- 
tion of developing a popular understanding of a possible international 
order. He was a man of quiet force and great benignity, who was a ripe 
student and an able editor. His name was Noah Worcester; he was a 
Congregational minister in the town of Brighton, now part of Boston. 
While in his middle fifties he wrote an essay called “A Solemn Review 
of the Custom of War.” It dealt with the intolerable nature of war. 
It suggested a Confederacy of Nations, a high court of equity, and in 
particular, the formation of Peace Societies. For over a year Dr. Wor- 
cester could not find a publisher who dared print so radical a document. 
At last on Christmas Day in 1814 it was published anonymously in Bos- 
ton. We have in our archives a copy of the edition of 1815, and several 
later editions are in bound volumes on the Library shelves. 

Apparently, in that era of tracts, the idea of peace societies met a 
popular demand, for the pamphlet was circulated by the thousands, and 
reprinted in many places and at many times. Copies filtered into many 
communities. Peace Societies sprang up in many of those places. There 
was one in New York and one in Boston in 1815. By 1819 there were 
17 Societies in Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and North Carolina, most 
of them unaware of the others. The Peace Society of London formed 
in 1816 announced in the first issue of its magazine The Herald of 
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Peace, in 1818, that it would immediately circulate tracts, beginning 
with Worcester’s “Solemn Review.” 

On our shelves you will find evidence that Societies in England and 
the United States bound into volumes all the essays written in either 
country, with the greatest friendliness. 


Addresses and Magazines 


Added to the essays collected were many addresses given under the 
auspices of various societies. 

In 1828, William Ladd, who had first been drawn to the subject of 
peace by Worcester’s “Solemn Review” and had become an indefatigable 
worker, succeeded in uniting the scattered societies in this country un- 
der the American Peace Society which was founded in that year in New 
York City. In this he was assisted by David Low Dodge, a layman, 
(founder of the Dodge family which sponsors many charities today, 
including the Near East Colleges), by Worcester and others. The new 
Society took on the task of publishing a magazine regularly, which has 
continued ever since. Reprints from this magazine can be found in 
our collection. 

During the Society’s first year it distributed some 26,000 tracts, 
putting them on ships and sending to many mission stations. During 
the first five years, 38 complete sets of its publications were sent to New 
England colleges. 

If you read some of these essays and speeches you will find them as- 
tonishingly well written. William Ladd’s essays especially, of which we 
have a great many, are remarkably modern in style and feeling. 

In 1840 the Society published a volume of prize essays on a Con- 
gress of Nations. The master essay of this volume is William Ladd’s. 
It has been called the “American Plan” ever since. 


Great Names 


Besides Worcester, Ladd and Dodge, you will find among the well 
known persons who wrote essays, books or addresses on peace for the 
Societies, such people as William Ellery Channing. Adin Ballou, Anson 
G. Phelps, Stephen Longfellow, father of the poet, Charles Lowell, father 
of another poet, Governor Gilman of New Hampshire, Professor Green- 
leaf, jurist, of Harvard, Francis Wayland, President of Brown Univer- 
sity, Charles Sumner, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and William Jay, whose 
History of the Mexican War was written for the Society. Their works 
with many others have been preserved here. 


How Later Books Came 


For the last 30 or more years the Editors and Secretaries of the So- 
ciety have been interested in getting from publishers, books for review 
which would keep readers of the magazine informed as to current 
thought on international cooperation, and the foreign policies of nations. 
As lecturers and editors they frequently consulted references on inter- 
national law. They concentrated often on American policy and the 
backgrounds of it. Books on these subjects therefore accumulated. 
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Reports of organizations abroad as well as at home have been saved. 
A complete file of annual reports of the Interparliamentary Union, for 
example, has been placed on the shelves, and will be increasingly val- 
uable as time goes on. 

Authors, publishers and individual friends have donated valuable 
books and pamphlets from time to time. And we have our own maga- 
zine reprints and annual reports. 

In such ways, and without any definite provision for it in the bud- 
get, the library has slowly grown to the number of some 4,700 books, 
now catalogued. 

Kind of Books 

You will find here books of general history, and biography, especially 
of persons prominent in the fields in which our interest lies; many books 
on history including that of the first world war; a very good selection 
of books on American history, and many books on the Social Sciences. 
But the largest class, naturally, is that of political science and interna- 
tional law. There you will find valuable texts on the American Con- 
stitution and such special topics as the Monroe Doctrine, Neutrality, 
etc. The Peace Movement and its History is in this class; also the 
League of Nations and the World Court. 

A few books there are in general literature and poetry, some of army 
and navy and national defense, and at the end, peace lists and other 
bibliographies, many of these supplied by the Librarian of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 


Conelusion 
We do not claim that any class of books here collected is complete, 
but for so small a library, it has been for those of us who use it a quite 
satisfactory list of reference texts. We hope it will find broader use 
in its present place. 

There is inscribed in the children’s reading room in a library in 
Hopkinton, Mass., the following couplet, written by Emilie Poulsson, 
“Books are the paths that upward lead; 

Books are friends. Come let us read.” 


Statement by Dr. Philip Marshall Brown, President of the American 
Peace Society, entrusting its Library to the custody of the American 
University : 

The American Peace Society is immensely indebted to its efficient 
Librarian, Mrs. Arthur D. Call, who as the devoted comrade of her hus- 
band—the late Secretary of the Society—labored unselfishly for many 
years to organize, classify, and catalogue this valuable collection. It 
is most fortunate that she will be able to continue to supervise its fur- 
ther development. 

This library speaks eloquently of the devotion of many great souls 
to the cause of international peace. If one may be pardoned a tempt- 
ing play on words, this collection might speak volumes. 
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The American Peace Society is happy and grateful that its library 
has found friendly hospitality and an opportunity for cultural service 
under such favorable conditions in the nation’s capital. 

May this collection be widely used as a reference source by students 
and professors, as well as by all who labor for international order and 
peace! While we must all unite in winning this war for freedom and 
justice, we must also unite to help build a better world. 

Acting as President of the American Peace Society and by authority 
of its Board of Directors, I take pleasure in entrusting these books to 
the custody of the American University until such time as they may find 
a permanent home. 


Acceptance of the custody of the Library by Dr. Paul F. Douglas, 
President of American University : 

On behalf of the American University and by authority of its Board 
of Trustees, it is my privilege to accept the custody of the Library of 
the American Peace Society. We accept this trust with great humility 
recognizing that it is our privilege to assist in carrying on the work 
which has been done by the American Peace Society for more than a 
century. 

It is our hope that attitudes will be built in the minds and hearts of 
young men and young women here in the capital of the united nations 
which will make toward adjusting differences among nations. We pray 
that those who use the volumes may understand the ideals of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, that their knowledge may be directed toward con- 
structive ends, realizing the dream of your founders. 





Remarks by Dr. George B. Woods, Dean of the American University 
College of Arts and Sciences, at the dedication of the library loaned by 
the American Peace Society to the American University : 

This is an interesting day on which to present a peace library to the 
custody of the American University. I note on the calendar that yes- 
terday was the birthday of Abraham Lincoln and that tomorrow is the 
festival of St. Valentine. It is interesting to note, too, in connection 
with having this library housed on the campus of the American Uni- 
versity, that during the first World War 100,000 young men were trained 
for war service on this campus known as Camp American University. 

In spite of the fact that the American University believes in the 
principles of peace as the method of settling international disputes rather 
than the resort to arms, the resources of the University during the first 
World War were made available to the United States Government, and 
young men were trained here to participate in a war which everyone 
believed would be the last one. Now we are engaged in another world 
conflict and, as before, the University is ready to make its resources 
available to the government in order that this war may be carried to 
ultimate victory. 


We are proud to have this library housed on the campus. We ap- 
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preciate the honor that you have shown to us in placing it in our cus- 
tody. We realize, too, that a definite obligation falls upon us in ac- 
cepting this library, and that obligation we shall not shirk. We believe 
in training our students for high purposes of peace, and we see in this 
library a valuable means to that end. We assure you, therefore, that 
this library will be put to its fullest possible use in advancing and hold- 
ing high the ideals of your organization. 


Institute on World Organization * 


By LAURA PUFFER MORGAN 


HE entrance of the United States as an active participant in the war 

has not lessened interest in the world organization of the future 
which will lay the foundation for an enduring peace. On the contrary 
it has simplified the problem to the extent that this government is now 
definitely committed to the task of winning the peace as well as winning 
the war. The Institute on World Organization, therefore, in common 
with other groups working to this end, has not faltered in its plans. 
While the war may cause some vacancies in its ranks, those who are 
able to devote themselves to the search for a new world order established 
on solid foundations can pursue their efforts with more confidence in 
final success. 

In this spirit plans are going forward for the next Institute and the 
date has already been fixed in consultation with the American Univer- 
sity. The second Institute on World Organization will be held on the 
University Campus, September 9 to 16, 1942. Although a concession 
to the times has been made in shortening the Institute in the number of 
its working days from eleven to seven, no such concession has been 
made in the character of the program, which will be carried out in the 
same atmosphere of scientific approach, objective treatment and serious 
study as in 1941. It will include morning lectures, public addresses 
and round table discussions. 

While the first Institute concentrated on the problems of world-wide 
organization as exemplified in the experience of the League of Nations 
and its affiliated bodies, the second will feature problems of regional 
organization within the universal organization and in relation to it. 
The most urgent of these problems is the organization of Europe. Both 
the first and the second world wars had their origin in Europe. It is 
there that once sovereign states have been overrun and occupied by the 


*See Wortp Arrairs, December, 1941. 
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forces of aggression. If they are to be restored after the war how can 
their safety and independence be assured? Obviously Europe is the key 
to the problem of peace. Viscount Cecil concludes in A Great Experi- 
ment that if collective security had been organized on a regional basis 
the present war might never have occurred. There is a widespread 
opinion, among political scientists and practical statesmen alike, that a 
successful world organization depends on Europe’s being regionally or- 
ganized on effective lines. 

If this is true, will the solution be a United States of Europe, or a 
looser federation or confederation, or possibly a combination of smaller 
groupings on federal lines, either geographical or functional or both 
combined? The problems are complex and of infinite variety, and they 
need a large amount of objective study by both American and European 
scholars, working together if possible, each bringing to it the fruits of 
experience in their respective countries. 

The second Institute will serve as a useful introduction to these stud- 
ies providing, as before, an historical foundation for a scientific ap- 
proach, and using as lecturers those whose practical experience enables 
them to leave generalities behind and speak in terms of concrete prob- 
lems and means of solving them. Washington, as the present capital of 
the free world, is rich in human resources which can be tapped for the 
benefit of serious students, and the Committee of the Institute believes 
that, as last year, it is offering a program unique in character and val- 
uable in its contribution to post-war planning. 

The tentative program covers topics under three general heads, 
namely, problems of world organization, of regional organization, and 
of the two combined. Under the first category will be discussed such 
questions as the relative merits of the League reorganized or another 
form of world organization; the place of administration in world or- 
ganization; social, educational and cultural aspects of world organiza- 
tion, and the relation of the world organization to the individual—in 
other words, a world bill of rights. 

Under the second category three hours of lectures will be devoted 
to lessons from federal experiences, past and present. These will cover 
such federations as Switzerland and the former German and Austrian 
federations as well as the United States. An historical survey of the 
conception of European unity will be followed by a critical survey of 
contemporary projects for a general European Union. Again, more 
specific European problems—economic, communications, territorial and 
constitutional, and problems of nationality—will be treated separately. 
Finally, a series of public lectures will be given on the Far East, the 
Union of American States, the British Commonwealth and the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics in relation to the future world organization. 

These lectures will be collected and published as Volume II of the 
Institute publications. Volume I, containing the lectures and addresses 
delivered at the 1941 Institute, is being brought out by the American 
Council on Public Affairs, Washington, D. C., and is announced in its 
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spring catalogue under the title, World Organization, Past and Future. 
It is expected to be out by the first week in May. 

Another activity of the Institute which has been carried on during 
the winter has been a series of informal dinner discussions. These are 
held every three or four weeks and have been unusually successful in 
stimulating a lively exchange of views on post-war policies. These 
dinners are now serving to prepare for the September Institute and to 
help in establishing a list of contributing and supporting members who 
will constitute a permanent center in Washington for information and 
education on questions of world organization. 





The ILO and the Future 


By ETHEL M. JOHNSON 
Director, Washington Office, International Labor Organization 


HAT of the future of the International Labor Organization in this 

war torn world? What of its program for assistance in plans 
for post-war social-economic reconstruction? What of its high objective 
of an enduring peace based upon social justice? We might ask, what 
of the future of democracy itself? For upon the answer to that ques- 
tion depends the answer to all the others. 


These question, in various wording, with different shades of em- 
phasis, were asked by the delegates—Government, employer, and worker 
—from many different countries of the world assembled at the Confer- 
ence of the International Labor Organization held recently here in the 
United States. Delegate after delegate in replying gave virtually the 
same response. 

Throughout the Conference ran three themes which were like three 
parts of a major text: First, that the triumph of democracy in its life 
and death struggle against totalitarian dictatorship is fundamental to 
any plans for post-war reconstruction and to any plans for an enduring 
peace; Second, that planning for the post-war period is essential if 
there is to be avoidance of future world catastrophies such as this in 
which we are now plunged; Third, that both for the present and the 
future, both for war economy and for peace-time programs there must 
be effective cooperation between the representative groups included 
within the individual countries and between the countries themselves. 

Significantly it was the worker delegates at the Conference who 
placed most emphasis on winning the war for democracy as the step 
that must precede all others. Ingvald Haugen, President of the Nor- 
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wegian Seamen’s Union, put it bluntly thus: “It would not be of any 
use to talk about reconstruction or anything else which occupies our 
minds if we do not win the war, because, if we do not win, we shall not 
have any chance to reconstruct even in our minds, the future economic 
social world order.” 

It was the workers also who stressed most vigorously the need for 
tri-partite cooperation and for the right of labor to a place at the peace 
table following the close of the war. Joseph Hallsworth of the British 
Trade Unions Congress, stated that the organized workers and employ- 
ers are playing their part in the war and that they have a right and 
will claim their right to play their part in the peace settlement. 

Dr. Paul van Zeeland, Government delegate from Belgium and former 
Prime Minister of that country, suggested that present planning for post- 
war reconstruction might prove a psychological contribution toward win- 
ning the war. To Dr. Hambro, President of the Norwegian Parliament, 
it was left to emphasize the dynamic character of justice and democracy. 
He warned against believing that any problem can be permanently 
solved at the Peace conference. “Social justice and democracy,” he 
said, “must be constantly recreated and revitalized.” 


Il 


It was in an attempt to contribute towards this revitalizing process 
that certain Resolutions were adopted at the Conference and that Edward 
J. Phelan, the Director of the International Labor Office, in his report 
to the Conference suggested the future policy of the Organization, the 
service it might render in the post-war period, and the social program 
for wellbeing among the common peoples of the world that it might 
assist in implementing. 

This Report of the Director on “The ILO and Reconstruction,” and 
the Resolutions adopted by the Conference constitute a statement of 
policy for the International Labor Organization and outline a program 
of present and future work. 

The Social Mandate, suggested by the Director as a general declara- 
tion of international social policy with which the ILO can help, em- 
bodies the following principles: Elimination of unemployment; estab- 
lishment of machinery for placing, vocational training, and retraining; 
improvement of social insurance in all its fields and in particular its 
extension to all classes of workers; institution of a wage policy aimed 
at securing a just share of the fruits of progress for the worker; a mini- 
mum living wage for those too weak to secure it for themselves; mea- 
sures to promote better nutrition, and to provide adequate housing and 
facilities for recreation and culture; greater equality of occupational op- 
portunity; improved conditions of work; an international public works 
policy for the development of the world’s resources; organization of 
migration for employment and settlement under adequate guarantees 
for all concerned; collaboration of employers and workers in the initia- 
tion and application of economic and social measures. 

The Resolutions adopted at the Conference made more concrete this 
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Social Mandate. They called for the establishment by the International 
Labor Organization of a World Textile Office to consider the economic 
and social problems of that world industry. They gave endorsement to 
the Atlantic Charter and pledged the full cooperation of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization in its implementation; they authorized the 
Director of the International Labor Office to cooperate in post-war plans 
for promoting the welfare of seamen; they confirmed the principle of 
tri-partite collaboration both during the conduct of the war and in the 
problems of social-economic reconstruction in the post-war period; they 
called for agrarian reforms and for the improvement of living standards 
in countries that have made inadequate provision for the protection of 
workers. 

The “American Resolution,” so designated, because it was presented 
by the delegates from the United States, outlines the economic measures 
to be taken at the close of the war and requests the cooperation of the 
International Labor Organization in this work. It declares that the vic- 
tory of the free peoples in the war against totalitarian aggression is an 
indispensable condition to the attainment of the ideals of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 

The International Labor Office, while continuing its regular work, 
has already taken steps to carry out as much as possible of the program. 
It is an ambitious program—a challenging program that has been out- 
lined for the future of the ILO. The possibility of its realization de- 
pends upon forces outside the International Labor Organization—upon 
world events now in the making. It depends upon the outcome of the 
present conflict which rocks the nations. The result of that conflict will 
determine far more than the future of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. It will determine that future of all free institutions and all free 
peoples everywhere. It will determine, as the Director of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office pointed out in his report to the Conference, nothing 
less than the future of the spirit of man. 


Not the violent conflict between parts of the truth, but the quiet sup- 
pression of half of it, is the formidable evil: there is always hope when 
people are forced to listen to both sides; it is when they attend only to 
one that errors harden into prejudices, and truth itself ceases to have the 
effect of truth, by being exaggerated into falsehood . . . . Truth has no 
chance but in proportion as every side of it, every opinion which em- 
bodies any fraction of the truth, not only finds advocates but is so ad- 
vocated as to be listened to.—JoHN STUART MILL. 
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The Psychology of Unity 


By P. E. CORBETT 


Dean of the Faculty of Law, McGill University, Montreal, Canada 


MONG the twenty-six nations that signed the famous declaration at 
Washington on January 2, the mechanics of unity are proceeding 
apace. We have united commands in the Pacific, Pacific Councils in 
Washington and London, an Allied Council in London. The United 
States and Great Britain, chief providers and carriers of the materials 
of war, have pooled their resources under a Combined Raw Materials 
Board, a Munitions Assignment Board and a Combined Shipping Ad- 
justment Board. Their joint Food Committee has been in operation 
since May, 1941. As an unavoidable condition of success against a 
superbly organized foe, we are bringing strategy, manpower and sup- 
plies under unified direction. 

All of this is the most elementary common sense. It was not for 
that reason to be taken for granted between governments. If unifica- 
tion has already gone farther than at any time in the last war, we 
probably owe this commendable speed to the lesson provided by Euro- 
pean nations who chose to be devoured in independence rather than 
unite to repel the devourer. In any event, there is reason to rejoice that 
Americans and Englishmen are not carrying their mutual distaste to 
the point of suicide. 

Charity, under the impulse of dire need, has gone even farther. 
From the moment the Soviet Union took up arms against the Nazi 
invader, we began to recognize unsuspected virtues in communist Rus- 
sia. The recognition was coupled at first with reservations on the score 
of political doctrine which were as caustic as they were careful. It is 
a second matter for felicitation that, as the Nazi advance was turned 
into retreat by Russian valor and Russian skill, those ungenerous riders 
to our tributes became less self-righteous, less scathing, and less fre- 
quent. If the trend continues, we may before the end of this war reach 
the point of admitting that ours are conceivably not the only valid 
theories of government and society. We may undergo the miracle of 
tolerance, and tolerance may awaken a useful response on the other side. 

But while we devise the machinery of joint and all-out war, and 
while feats by our comrades in arms occasionally force our amazed ad- 
miration, we have a long way yet to go towards the unity that victory 
will demand of us. For what is going to be exacted is at least a tem- 
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porary levelling of all the age-old walls of separateness that stand be- 
tween our minds and hearts. If we would win not only military vic- 
tory, but those many additional things for which we are fighting, we 
must achieve a unity of spirit that will not only multiply our strength 
but stand proof against the insidious boring and cleaving activities of 
Axis propaganda. This is particularly true of the American and British 
peoples, for they form the core of today’s Grand Coalition. 

in the Spring of 1940, a cruelly perfect phrase served well in France 
the German policy of divide and conquer. It was—les Anglais les ma- 
chines, les Frangais les poitrines. Less polished English and American 
equivalents shuttled to and fro across the Atlantic in the days before 
Pearl Harbor, playing their part in preventing the English-speaking 
peoples from realizing the identity of their fate. The surge of fellow- 
feeling that followed the American declaration of war swept them over- 
board for a time. Now, in a succession of reverses, they are insidiously 
returning. They manifest a tendency to mutual recrimination, in which 
we take more pleasure in the other fellow’s defeats than in his achieve- 
ments and, when confronted with proof of costly mistakes of our own, 
almost hope for equivalent errors on his part to redress the balance. 
Enemy propaganda would be inept indeed if it did not take advantage 
of such cracks in the foundations of unity. 

One well seasoned German theme, designed for English audiences, 
represents the United States as playing a long and subtle game for the 
remnants of the British Empire. The plot, so the tale runs, is to keep 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and any other allies that may offer them- 
selves, strong enough to hold the war away from American shores, but 
to let the battle go on until all the first-line combatants are so weakened 
that world-domination will fall into Uncle Sam’s lap. As early as 1940, 
German newspapers like the Frankfurter Zeitung were pointing this pic- 
ture of American imperialism. 

For consumption in the United States, there was always the simple 
legend of Britain fighting to maintain her diabolic supremacy in 
Europe, and her strangle-hold on world trade and finance. The Atlantic 
Charter, with its Anglo-American pledge of equal access to trade and 
raw materials for all nations, and of collaboration for general economic 
and social advancement, did not silence this canard. It was easy to 
represent that document as a transparent bait for support. The vague- 
ness of its terms, and the lack of detail as to methods by which its “pious 
wishes” were to be realized, made it a rich subject of ridicule. For 
those who took it seriously, there was a more subtle antidote. That 
was the suggestion that England, rather than participate in a system 
which would inevitably make the United States commercial and financial 
center of the world, would resort to bilateralism of the Nazi pattern. 
Given military victory in Europe, she would gather round her all the 
nations and all the colonies in which she could exercise dominant eco- 
nomic influence. The result would be a new sterling bloc engaged in 
direct and uncompromising competition with a dollar bloc led by the 
United States. Naturally, the tales of lend-lease materials being used by 
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Britain to supply foreign markets, which she must retain as part of the 
post-war design, did yeoman service in building up this case. 

There was, indeed, material in the Atlantic Charter itself to support 
the argument. The promise in Point Four to further equal access to 
trade and raw materials for all nations was subject to “due respect for 
existing obligations” —a patent reservation of preferential arrangements 
such as those made at Ottawa for the mutual benefit of the British 
nations. 

Nor was it by any means clear that British industrialists, bankers 
and economists saw post-war economic salvation in any plan of world 
organization to be set up under joint American-British auspices. Some 
of them were obviously thinking and talking in terms of the old hege- 
mony, modified perhaps by more government control and direction, but 
a direction designed essentially to preserve the familiar national ad- 
vantages. A principal concern with these interests was naturally that 
the American invasion of traditional British markets, inevitable under 
war conditions, should be temporary only. They viewed with alarm 
the strides towards economic solidarity in the western hemisphere. Who 
could say that Yankee business would surrender its newly won monopoly 
when peace came? 

All in all, no more fertile field for hostile propaganda could be 
offered than the clash between the age-old English suwperbia and the 
newer American sense of power. We must be prepared to see every 
rich possibility of friction cultivated to the full. Friction, and a jealous 
readiness to criticize, will tend to weaken the war effort itself, though 
there the glaring perils of division may sink our differences. The stage 
that will need most watching, however, is that when the pressure of im- 
mediate physical danger is past, and the job of winning the peace con- 
fronts us. 

Those who, on the side of the United Nations, take thought of this 
stage, will welcome with renewed hope the Lend-Lease Agreement con- 
cluded by the United States and Great Britain on February 24. That 
Agreement marks a long step forward in the preparations for carrying 
out the most liberal implications of the Atlantic Charter. The parties 
undertake that the terms of settlement of the lend-lease obligations shall 
contain provisions directed “to the elimination of all forms of dis- 
criminatory treatment in international commerce, and to the reduction 
of tariffs and other trade barriers . . .” This should remove any fears 
(all well as interested hopes) of closed preference systems. The two 
governments further commit themselves to “the expansion, by appro- 
priate international and domestic measures, of production, employment, 
and the exchange and consumption of goods which are the material 
foundations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples . . .” 

The best thing in the text is, however, not this reaffirmation and 
strengthening of the Atlantic Charter, but the concluding promise to 
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begin the joint study of ways and means to achieve its objects. The 
August declaration of hopes and purposes is not to remain a barren 
gesture; it is to be the starting-point of a concrete and practical pro- 
gram of action. The joint planning, now, of the measures and the in- 
stitutions needed for the execution of this program should go far to 
avoid repetition of the cleavage over the League of Nations in 1919 
and 1920. It will moreover prevent a hidden accumulation of resent- 
ments, since it will afford full opportunity to discover and assess the 
material interests and the psychological differences which effective 
unity must overcome. 

Britain and the United States are, then, about to start detailed plan- 
ning for a post-war world, as they long ago began concerting their plans 
for the conduct of the war itself. Is this process to assume, in the eyes 
of their Allies, the appearance of a conspiracy of power, a plot to im- 
pose upon the world an Anglo-American imperialism which might be 
only less objectionable than the “new order” of the Axis? Undoubtedly 
it will be presented in this light by the agencies of enemy propaganda. 
Certainly, also, the establishment of any general system of political 
order and economic collaboration will demand, more than anything 
else, the continued pooling of American and British military and eco- 
nomic power for a considerable period after military victory has been 
won. How is this to be prevented from setting up oppositions which, 
after the period of immediate relief and pacification, may turn against 
even the most benevolent direction from Washington and London? 

The answer would appear to lie in the fullest possible consultation, 
throughout the whole planning process, of all nations, allied or not, 
who are willing to seek political security and material welfare in agree- 
ment and organization rather than in national force. The concluding 
paragraph of the Lend-Lease Agreement states that the forthcoming 
conversations will aim at determining, among other things, “the best 
means of seeking the agreed action of other like-minded governments.” 
It may be predicted that the best way of assuring concordant action 
will be found in the participation of such governments in the planning 
itself. One thing at any rate should be clear. From the beginning, 
Washington and London must convince the world that they view their 
associated power not as an end in itself, but as the necessary means of 
forming and setting in operation that “wider and permanent system of 
general security” forecast in Point Eight of the Atlantic Charter. 

Summing up, then, the British and American peoples, if they are 
to win the battle of arms and propaganda, must subdue their historic 
suspicions and dislikes. They will have to view each other’s failures 
and defeats, not with contemptuous superiority but with common con- 
cern. They will have to learn to take criticism one from the other with 
no more animosity than from fellow-countrymen. They must cease 
standing apart, sizing each other up and running each other down. In 
short—hard as this may seem—they must for the time being become 
one people. 
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If, by an unprecedented effort of all our wills, we can do this thing, 
nothing can defeat us. We shall prevail on land, sea, and in the air. 
Then, with a joint sense of world responsibility and a common convic- 
tion that only service justifies power, we must carry our association 
forward until it can safely merge in the larger unity of a new common- 
wealth of nations. 


Anglo-American Postwar Collaboration 


The Lend-Lease Compact signed by Great Britain and the United 
States on February 23, 1942, is of epoch-making significance. In 
pledging the two nations to full economic postwar collaboration, it 
points the way to a closer cooperation in other important fields of in- 
ternational concern. The text of Article Seven is as follows: 


In the final determination of the benefits to be provided to the United States 
of America by the government of the United Kingdom in return for aid furnished 
under the act of Congress of March 11, 1941, the terms and conditions thereof 
shall be such as not to burden commerce between the two countries, but to pro- 
mote advantageous economic relations between them and the betterment of world- 
wide economic relations. To that end they shall include provision for agreed ac- 
tion by the United States of America and the United Kingdom, open to partici- 
pation by all other countries of like mind, directed to the expansion, by appro- 
priate international and domestic measures, of production, employment and the 
exchange and consumption of goods, which are the material foundations of liberty 
and welfare of all peoples; to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treat- 
ment in international commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other barriers; 
and, in general, to the attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in the 
joint declaration made on August 12, 1941, by the President of the United States 
of America and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 

At an early convenient date, conversations shall be begun between the two 
governments with a view to determining, in the light of governing economic con- 
ditions, the best means of attaining the above-stated objectives by their own 
agreed action and of seeking the agreed action of other like-minded governments. 

















Anglo-American Federation 


By THEODORE MARBURG 


LIND statesmanship—how much it has cost the race! How often 
men have taken a fatal wrong turn at the crossroads! Age, ripened 
experience and a wide knowledge of history bring such tragic realiza- 
tion of the limits of human vision as finally to impel us to cry out “Oh 
God! give us understanding.” 
I 
To cite but a few examples— 


SLAVERY 


The failure to accept, early in our history, Thomas Jefferson’s pro- 
posal that negro children be free at birth and be supported and educated 
at the expense of the State until they reached a wage-earning age. 


RUSSIA-JAPAN WAR 


In 1895 Japanese troops and insurrectionary Koreans captured the 
palace at Seoul, murdered the queen, burned her body and imprisoned 
the king in his own palace. It seems that the king was allowed to have 
his three concubines brought to the palace each evening in a sedan-chair, 
their departure taking place at daylight. After the lapse of a few months 
the Russians devised a plan by which the king took his place in the 
sedan one morning while it was still dark. Being a little man, the wide 
skirts of the concubines successfully concealed him from the guards at 
the gate and he reached the Russian legation in safety. The Russians, 
now having the whip handle, harbored the king for more than a year at 
the legation and then restored him to his palace and to full powers. 
Finally, the growth of Russian influence in Korea under this regime so 
alarmed the Japanese that they delivered this firm message to the Rus- 
sian chargé: “You may have Manchuria. You may not have both Man- 
churia and Korea; the latter is too near our shores.” 

Now, Alexander III had felt that Russia could not stand a war and, 
during his reign, there was none; although, by diplomacy and occa- 
sional expeditions, Russia’s boundaries were steadily enlarged. Nicho- 
las II inherited and followed that policy until, weakling that he was, he 
allowed himself to be persuaded by a clique near the throne that here 
was his chance further to enlarge Russia, as had been done by many of 
his progenitors. The result was the rejection of the Japanese compromise 
offer, followed by war (1904-5) with Japan, a war so disastrous to Rus- 
sia and really epoch-making because it disillusioned the oriental as to the 
invincibility of the white man. 
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ULTIMATUM TO SERBIA 


The last time the great Hungarian, Count Albert Apponyi, was in 
my home here in Baltimore, he told me this story: 

The Austro Hungarian group considering the ultimatum to Serbia 
in 1914 consisted of his own Prime Minister, his Foreign Minister and 
War Minister and the corresponding officials of the other member of the 
dual monarchy. His Premier, Tisza, refused his consent to the ulti- 
matum and the conference broke up on that issue. During the night 
they received word from Germany that unless they proceeded against 
Serbia they were unfit to remain members of the Triple Alliance. 

The next morning Tisza insisted on the ultimatum being an open one 
instead of the secret one planned and, with that valueless concession, that 
message was sent, loosing forces that cost nine million lives and untold 
billions of treasure in the First World War, itself the father of the 
present World War with its multiplied horrors. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


In common with a bleeding world we are now paying heavily for 
our failure to support Woodrow Wilson’s courageous and wise attempt 
to have us assume our share of responsibility for enduring peace. Under 
date of February 19, 1917, Lord Grey of Falloden wrote me: “The thing 
that most keeps it (the League of Nations movement) back here is the 
fear that your Senate will never agree to the United States pledging it- 
self to be an effective member of such a League. * * * Without the 
United States, a league would be at best but a revived Concert of the 
Great Powers of Europe, liable at any time to split into rival groups. 
With the United States it would have a stability and be on a high plane 
that has never been attained by anything of the kind before.” 

How costly our failure to take the right read at all the above junc- 
tures! 

Can anyone doubt that we are at this very moment again at the 
crossroads? And is history to record another tragic mistake? The two 
signs at the crossroads read “Isolation” —“Collective Security.” Which 
will we choose? 


Before we have recovered from the moral and economic setback of 
the last war another world war is raging. Material progress is rapid 
enough; moral progress, so damaged by war, is infinitely slow and when 
they impair that they injure us indeed. 

What should be our first step toward collective security at this mo- 
ment? Clearly a Federation of the English-speaking peoples. Lan- 
guage is the great bond between individuals and communities. It means 
common ideals, acquired in our daily intercourse with our fellows, from 
our common literature and laws and institutions and shaping our very 
habit of thought: our way of gauging life’s values. Such a Federation 
should be formed forthwith, planned to be permanent. It should rest 
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on the individual, not on States. Illustrating the need for this is the 
following exchange of letters with Lord Bryce. On February 28, 1920, 
I wrote him “May I venture to call your attention to that which appears 
to me a weakness in the Irish Home Rule Bill as reported in today’s 
despatches? It calls for a contribution from Ireland to the Imperial 
treasury to the amount of eighteen million pounds annually. Would it 
not be better to have the Imperial Government levy on Irish citizens 
directly the taxes it requires of them, just as the Federal Government of 
the United States collects its federal taxes from the citizens instead of 
from the States of the Union? Sooner or later the lump sum con- 
tributed would be called by the Irish a tribute and men would be ral- 
lied around the cry of “Down with the tribute to England.” In his reply, 
dated March 25, 1920, Lord Bryce wrote “What you say about the Irish 
Home Rule Bill is perfectly true. The plan to demand a contribution to 
be paid by Ireland to Great Britain will, of course, be treated as a 
‘tribute’ and made the ground of complaint and demands will be made 
for its extinction, demands likely to cause the greatest friction * * * but 
apparently it will be carried ‘faute de mieux’.” 

Just as the citizen of New York State is, at the same time, a citizen 
of the United States, so the individual would add to his present fealties 
a new obligation as a national of the Federation of English-speaking 
Peoples. And just as the member States of the British Commonwealth 
have their own rulers and make their own provincial laws, so, in the 
new Union, each State would be self-governing with respect to all its 
local interests. Weights and measures and money should be uniform in 
order to facilitate trade. As to import duties, while fixing its own tariff, 
each State of the Federation would no doubt find it advantageous to 
follow the example of the self-governing colonies of the British Empire 
which grant a twenty-five per cent differential to fellow-members of the 
Empire. In the exercise of powers specially delegated to it the Federa- 
tion would be supreme. And just as the national guard of each State of 
the American Union is subject to the call of the United States Govern- 
ment, so each national army, navy and airforce would be at the call of 
the Federation. It follows that the Federation’s foreign policy would be 
determined by its parliament, the lower house of which would be elected 
by individuals, not by States. 

True, the existing British Commonwealth declaration does not go 
that far: it does not place in the self-governing colonies any legal obli- 
gation to fight for the mother country, while the constitution of the pro- 
posed Federation of English-speaking Peoples would do so. But so did 
the League of Nations Covenant (Article X) which they signed. It 
obligates them to “preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and political independence of all members of the League.” 

The power of such a Union will be realized when we reflect that it 
would embrace, in this hemisphere, the United States, Canada, New- 
foundland, British Honduras, British Guiana, and the British and Amer- 
ican West Indies; while, beyond the seas, would be included the British 
Isles, Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, the South African Union, the 
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Philippines and the vast dependencies of Great Britain. These several 
governments have long stood for decency in international affairs. United 
they would be an irresistible force for it. Moreover, the formation of 
such a Federation forthwith would be the most effective means of stop- 
ping Hitler, of discouraging the German people in their bloody adven- 
ture and of safeguarding the Three Americas. 


One naturally asks “What would be the attitude of the outside world 
toward it?” Latin America’s fear of economic domination might be in- 
creased. But Latin America realizes—does it not?—that the Monroe 
Doctrine has kept it safe from European aggression. It knows per- 
fectly that it was an Englishman, Canning, who suggested that doctrine 
to us. And the potential and actual strength of the proposed Federation 
would give added weight to the Monroe Doctrine. 

How about Europe’s attitude? Russia would not like it. But Bol- 
shevik Russia is a friend of discord. She encouarged Germany to go to 
war and got, at the hands of her faithless confederate, only what she 
invited by her own conduct. The progressive smaller States of Europe, 
at present under the German heel, know that for years the powerful 
English fleet has not sought to suppress their commerce nor impair their 
liberty. They also know that Britain, aided by us, is fighting their bat- 
tle. They themselves are habitually free from aggressive designs with 
which the new Union would naturally interfere. Could they do other 
than welcome this new mighty force for peace? 

Superimposed on the Federation of English-speaking Peoples would 
naturally be some wider institution of collective security such as the 
League of Nations, each State obligated to use its army, navy and air- 
force forthwith against an aggressor on order of the League’s governing 
body. Until so supplemented, the Federation of English-speaking Peo- 
ples should not attempt to police the outside world. Its duty should be 
limited to guarding its own territory and to diplomatic steps, especially 
the offer of its good offices, to settle international disputes. Its military 
strength would give weight to such representations. 

Neither within the Federation of English-speaking Peoples nor with- 
in the League of Nations would free trade be practical. Under free 
trade our country would soon ruin the automobile industry of England, 
while Germany’s application of science to industry would enable her to 
center in herself the bulk of the industry of the continent and cause 
widespread dislocation and cruel years of readjustment. But the Mem- 
ber States of the League could no doubt be induced to grant the twenty- 
five per cent differential to fellow members as an added incentive to 
States to join the League. 

As to world government, “Union Now,” it is all to the good, since it 
is educating people on the need for collective security. But when all is 
said and done, will it not be found that the surrender of sovereignty 
called for by the existing Covenant of the League of Nations is quite as 
far as most governments will be willing to go? 
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Of the two projects, Union of the English-speaking Peoples is the 
more realizable and would be more enduring. And is it not the logical 
first step toward world-wide collective security? A crisis, the like of 
which the modern world has never before faced, calls for this bold stroke 
on the part of these two great democracies. Miss the right road now 
and years of what can only be called “horror” await us. 


































Agencies Planning for Peace 


The following partial list of agencies, public and private, engaged in 
research on postwar problems has been taken in part from a survey 
made by George B. Galloway for the Twentieth Century Fund in Oc- 
tober, 1941: 


I. GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Agricultural Department 

Army Industrial College 

Bureau of the Budget 

Business Advisory Council 
Commerce Department 

Economic Defense Board 

Federal Housing Administration 
Federal Reserve Board 

Federal Security Agency 

Federal Works Agency 

Labor Department 

Library of Congress 

National Resources Planning Board 
Office of Inter-American Affairs 
Post-Emergency Economic Advisory Commission 
Selective Service System 

State Department 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

Tolan Committee on Interstate Migration 
Treasury Department 

United States Housing Authority 


II. Private AGENCIES 


American Association of University Women 
American Federation of Labor 
American Library Association 
American Peace Society 

American Society of Planning Officials 
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American Youth Commission 

Brookings Institution 

Commission to Study the Organization of Peace 
Council for Democracy 

Federal Council of Churches 

Foreign Policy Association 

Institute on World Organization 

League for Industrial Democracy 

National Bureau of Economic Research 
National Council on Post-War Problems 
National Planning Association 

Nation Policy Committee 

New school for Social Research 

University of California, Institutes for Social Science Research 





IIT. INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Association of American Railroads 

Du Pont Company 

General Electric Company 

Machinery and Allied Products Institute 
Market Research Corporation of America 
National Association of Manufacturers 
National Industrial Conference Board 
Trade Associations 

United States Chamber of Commerce 
United States Steel Corporation 


IV. INTERNATIONAL Economic RESEARCH BEARING ON DOMESTIC 
PROBLEMS 


American Committee for International Studies 
Canadian-American Economic Committees 
International Labour Office 


V. OTHER AGENCIES 
League of Nations: Economic, Financial and Transit Department 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations 
The Council on Foreign Relations 


The Harvard-Radcliffe Bureau of International Research 
The World Peace Foundation. 


Even if we say “democracy,” we do not think so much of a certain 
| technique of government and form of representation—it may even be 
: that, as such, democracy is partly in need of reform—but we mean by 
! the word “democracy” the acknowledgment of those religious ties whose 

continued existence or churlish destruction is the problem of today— 
we mean the acknowledgment of truth, freedom and right as the foun- 
dation of our social and political life——-THomas Mann, from “How to 
Win the Peace,” in The Atlantic, February, 1942. 








Possible Reorganization of the 
League of Nations 


By BENJAMIN GERIG 
Haverford College 


EVERAL basic ideas seem clearly to be emerging out of the welter 


of world conflict through which we have been passing these last 
ten or more years. The recent more active phases of the war have only 
served to accentuate these trends which indeed were adumbrated in much 
of that complex and loosely jointed structure of international organiza- 
tion which grew out of the first world war. 

First, there is the undoubted fact that the principle of “integration” 
is the order of our day and age. Everywhere the world of nations is 
going through that painful process of forming larger entities out of 
smaller ones. Regional, continental and, in some cases, ideological, 
groupings are in process of formation impelled by the stern and relent- 
less forces of economic necessity, scientific progress, and alas, a belated 
recognition of the requirements of collective security. Thus we see that 
what the foresighted Wilson and the gentle Briand had urged upon the 
world peaceably is being forced upon an unwilling world by the brutal 
methods of a Hitler and the cunning of a Hirohito. More integration, 
then, seems certain. Will it be by peaceful voluntary cooperation or by 
brutal intolerant domination? That is the issue of this war. Will 
there be a world of easier trade relations and equal access to raw ma- 
terials with large autonomy remaining to the nation states in the politi- 
cal and cultural fields? Or will there be a world where cultural variety 
and political autonomy is brusquely overridden in favor of a highly 
centralised regime run in the interest of the favored few? Will it be 
essentially the League method or will it be that of the victorious to- 
talitarian state? 

Secondly, this war has clearly shown that a war or threat of war 
anywhere in the modern world becomes of concern to all nations. it 
was a little difficult to realise this fact in 1920. This principle, which 
was laid down in article eleven of the League Covenant, did not receive 
general acceptance. Instead, various alternatives were proposed within 
and outside the League looking toward lesser commitments regionally ,— 
Locarno pacts, hemisphere agreements, group alliances—or to graded 
responsibilities based on a supposed lesser concern with wars starting 
at the greater distance, or with no responsibility at all based on the 
idea that any state may remain neutral if it so chooses. Indeed, it 
was urged in some quarters that a system of collective neutrality might 
tend to circumscribe wars and keep them within certain confinest. It 
would seem that the circumstances in which this war came about would 
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have discredited many of these alternative proposals. In consequence, 
the declared hope of the United Nations in bringing about a “general 
system of security” points more definitely again toward an acceptance 
of the League principle of general concern. Hence the movement to 
revise the Covenant by watering it down may now give way to a move- 
ment for strengthening it. 

Thirdly, while universality was of the essence of the League, and 
while its component elements consisted of the sixty-odd nation-states of 
the world of 1920-1940, some adaptation seems necessary in the future 
application of these principles. The number and the nature of the 
nation-states of the world may be profoundly affected by this war. Re- 
gardless of outcome it seems unlikely, as indicated in the first paragraph, 
that the many smaller states will in all cases have direct representation 
in the universal agency whether it be called United Nations, or League 
of Nations, or by some other name. Federal groupings, particularly 
in parts of eastern Europe may result in combinations of an inter- 
mediate character between the old nation-state and the universal agency. 
Thus a somewhat basic reorganization of the League may be called for. 
Moreover, it seems possible that a wider application of the principle 
of functional representation, as successfully practised in the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization of the League of Nations, may be called for. 
But, in any case, there seems to be no valid argument for departing 
from the principle of universality as exemplified in the League of Na- 
tions. Indeed, in most of the so-called technical fields of international 
relations—health matters, economic and communications questions, drug 
control and the like—the problems are by nature and definition univer- 
sal and can only be approached as such. Perhaps a larger delegation 
of authority to such international commissions will be necessary than 
was the case under the League. 

Fourthly, special mention must be made of the inadequate way in 
which the problem of colonies and dependencies was dealt with by the 
League. It was manifestly not enough for the mandates principle (tem- 
porary trusteeship over backward peoples) to be applied only to the 
former German and Turkish territories. The trusteeship idea is sound 
but experience has shown that it must be extended in two particulars: 
(1) the trusteeship must be given a more truly international rather than 
national character, and (2) it must be extended over the colonies of 
other than former enemy states. It seems likely that after this war 
many of the mother countries will be unable to administer their colonies 
alone and unassisted. Hence a genuine reorganization of the interna- 
tional machinery is called for in this respect. 

Finally, there is the area of the world’s judicial machinery. Did the 
Permanent Court of International Justice prove its worth as a permanent 
agency? Some minor changes might be suggested. (See International 
Conciliation, No. 369, April 1941, p. 345.) Structurally it might be 
set up more independently of any political agency, although it should be 
remembered that the Council and Assembly of the League of Nations 
merely acted as a convenient electoral agency for the election of Judges 
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by the states members of the Court. When elected the Judges were 
completely independent and in no sense influenced by the League as 
such. Since the great powers are no longer in a majority on the Coun- 
cil there seems no reason for retaining the concurrent electoral process 
which might be left to the Assembly alone. Thus if there were any 
objection to the Assembly it might be done by a fully representative 
international conference of the members of the Court. Proposals have 
also been made looking toward a widening of the Court’s jurisdiction 
to include parties other than states. If this were done it would seem 
necessary to create a hierarchy of subordinate Courts to hear cases in 
the first instance. This extension of the functions and powers of the 
world judiciary seems somewhat premature and might well be post- 
poned for the present. 

It cannot too often be repeated that a reorganization of the ma- 
chinery of international cooperation will not in itself be enough. If 
the machinery of the League broke down (it is still legally in existance 
and much of it is actually functioning) the blame must be laid on the 
various governmental authorities, and behind them on the people. If 
people want to be decent and law-abiding machinery is not lacking 
which will enable them to be so. But the best machinery will not make 
a saint out of a criminal if there has been no change of heart and mind. 





Endurance is the crowning quality, 

And patience all the passion of great hearts; 
These are their stay, and when the leaden world 
Sets its hard face against their fateful thought, 
And brute strength, like a scornful conqueror, 
Clangs his huge mace down in the other scale, 
The inspired soul but flings his patience in, 

And slowly that outweighs the ponderous globe— 
One faith against a whole world’s unbelief, 

One soul against the flesh of all mankind. 

—J. Russet, Lowe .., “Columbus” (1844). 
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Guarantees of Peace 


By W. L. RODGERS 
Vice Admiral, U. S. Navy 


LTHOUGH the end of the war is not yet near, it is not too early 
to begin to think of the arrangements which may reduce the prob- 
ability of another great conflict for the next generation. 

Already international lawyers and diplomatists are beginning to 
talk of solemn pledges and a new and more effective League of Nations. 

It seems to me as a naval officer that words are the business of 
lawyers and that when they get a satisfactory form of words which 
if observed will conduce to peace, they often give little thought as to 
how the words are to be enforced by action. 

After lawyers and judges have decided what should be done in 
municipal and international fields it falls to the executive branch to 
carry out the business or refuse to do so. 

In making treaties and commercial agreements (for such are most 
diplomatic agreements) the field of State Department or Foreign Office 
ought to be to present its idea of an equitable viewpoint to the other 
party, and then point significantly over its shoulder at armed and eco- 
nomic strength to support its stand. 

There must be no appeasement except in deference to superior force, 
unless perchance it comes from clear-cut generosity. 

Appeasement coming from dread of collision will be disastrous in 
the long run, and Congress and the nation should realize it. The desire 
of Congress to limit expenditures for armaments for the purpose of re- 
ducing taxes would introduce us to war unprepared and to hugely in- 
creased, wasteful and corrupt expenditures. 

At the close of the last war German colonies and possessions were 
put under control of the several victors as mandated territories for 
which the Mandatory Powers were responsible to the League of Nations, 
which had the duty to inspect their method of control. In the Pacific 
Ocean, where Japan became responsible for many former German pos- 
sessions, Japan refused to allow inspection, and the United States and 
other Powers did not resist, as they did not wish to offend Japan. The 
failure of the League of Nations to require Japan to fulfill her pledges 
not to fortify her mandated territory is largely responsible for the 
present war in the Pacific. 


At present American diplomatists and international lawyers are again 
inclined to believe that peace in the future can best be preserved by 
freedom of commercial intercourse. 
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The nations of the world fall economically into two classes, those 
which are industrially highly organized and those whose economic as- 
sets are raw materials of all sorts. 

Politically also nations are members of one or other of two groups. 
The first group is that of which Germany and Japan are the chief mem- 
bers, whose doctrine is that they are members of superior races and as 
such are entitled to rule others economically, as we see Germany rul- 
ing in Europe and Japan attempting to do in Asia. The equalitarian 
powers form the second group, namely the English speaking races and 
the Chinese. 

This is only half the doctrine. The other half is, as the poet says, 
“Peace the offspring is of Power.” The dread of insisting on the fulfil- 
ment of treaties is highly provocative of war, as we have learned in the 
last few years from Germany as well as Japan. 

It was the expectation of its supporters that the League of Nations 
established at Versailles in 1919 would provide the rules whereby na- 
tions would reduce international friction from developing such heat as 
to cause war. But in admitting all nations into the League each was al- 
lowed to pursue its own objectives and there was no supreme directive 
force of arms. We must not now make the mistake Mr. Wilson made 
twenty odd years ago in thinking the German people in the future will 
not support a government inclined to war and conquest. 

Assuming that the Allies win this war the principal two or three 
military and naval powers (i.e., the English-speaking world with China) 
must provide peace and the necessary force to maintain commercial and 
economic opportunity for all powers, and prevent the defeated totali- 
tarian States from redeveloping their combatant strength. For these 
latter have ideas we can not admit to rule the world. 

Thus the conditions for world peace for the next generation perhaps 
for two, must be a League of the English-speaking nations enforcing 
disarmament as a police force upon the totalitarian nations as the former 
League of Nations was expected to do on Germany after the last war. 

But this will be costly. There is no reason why the English-speaking 
League to insure peace to the world should pay the cost of maintaining 
peace, any more than the German Empire paid the cost of policing 
France after the Peace of Versailles in 1871. 


As a proposal to maintain peace the following plan is suggested: 

1. An agreement of the English-speaking nations and China to admit 
all countries to equal rights of trade and commercial intercourse, with 
the totalitarian powers subject to paragraphs 2, 3, 4 and 5 below. 

2. Suppression of armaments in the totalitarian states except for 
police purposes. 

3. The maintenance of victor garrisons in the principal sea-ports 
and industrial centers of the totalitarian defeated States. 

4. Inspection of industrial centers of totalitarian States to see that 
the treaties are not violated. 
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5. Such form of and amount of taxation levied on the totalitarian 
States as will pay for the cost of maintaining the necessary armaments 
for insuring peace in the totalitarian States but not punitive or op- 
pressive in amount. 

The great English-speaking League with China must be generous 
to countries of raw materials, and must not become profiteers making 
unequable profits. 

6. The taxation of the occupied states to pay for their supervision 
should be collected and paid over to the respective states which occupy 
them and provide cost therefor and the men for protective service. 

7. Military raw materials, also necessary as commercial goods, may 
be imported in such quantities by the occupied states for commercial 
use under such inspection as may be necessary. 

8. The victor nations will not agree to limit their armaments with 
any of the totalitarian powers. 

9. The occupied powers shall have no submarines and only a few 
small coast-guard ships. 

10. Airplanes to be licensed by the victor powers and unarmed. 





We've gut to fix this thing for good an’ all 
It’s no use buildin’ wut’s a-goin’ to fall. 
—J. R. Lowe t. 





Remember that prosperity can be only for the free, that freedom is 
the sure possession of those alone who have courage to defend it. 


—THUCYDIDES. 











Peace in Mundania 
By RALPH ALBERTSON 


UNDANIA is the place where men live, all kinds of men and all 

kinds of women. The selfish and the generous, the short- 
sighted and the wise, the deceitful and the honest, the jealous and the 
philosophical, are all here. Some are very ignorant, have seen but 
little of the world, have read no history and are extremely egotisti- 
cal. They are bringing up their children to be like themselves. They 
are suspicious of all men, especially wary of good men, easily angered, 
always ready for a fight and frequently indulging in fights for which 
they could give no reason whatever. 

Across the river from Mundania is Utopia and the river is wide. 
There are no bridges over the river for two reasons: first, because no- 
body lives over there, and second, because they who visit Utopia prefer 
flying because it is so much easier. They always make round trips. 

There are various reasons why. Mundanians make these trips. Dream- 
ers do it as a matter of temperament, searchers after righteousness do 
it in hope and come home in despair. They who object to the perennial 
fighting in Mundania have tried colonizing on the other side of the river 
without any great success. They made the flight because their souls 
longed for peace. They tried faithfully to organize Peace. They made 
every sacrifice that Peace calls for, and yet there was always war in 
Mundania and no Utopia could escape its smoke, its murderous bombs 
and its blood. 

The peacelovers of Mundania will have to make peace in the world 
as it is and with men as they are, yet except for Utopia it is doubtful 
whether they would even try to establish peace. 


The timid approaches made hitherto toward the organization of the 
world for peace have proven inadequate not because the i’s were not 
properly dotted or the t’s improperly crossed but because the under- 
takings themselves were made considerately, tentatively, with too scru- 
pulous regard for the rights of rascals, and with too little faith in the 
dreams of Utopia. The failures have been costly but not costly enough 
so far to make the fifty or sixty sovereignties of the world give up 
enough of their power for selfishness to make peace secure. It is just 
possible that the cost of the present war in blood and wealth may yet be 
great enough to break down this narrow, short-sighted national selfish- 
ness and bring men to realize that their real security as well as their 
higher national interests demand some surrender of the outer edges of 
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sovereignty. And so much is being said on this subject these days that 
even the isolationists will have heard of the idea before the time comes 
to join up. Extreme nationalists who will do all they can to oppose 
any such amalgamation of power to secure peace will try to scare us 
by the bug-a-boo of Utopia, but we shall look across the river occa- 
sionally for hope and good ideas and in God’s good time bring Peace to 
Mundania. 


Il 


It does not matter whether the union of the world be called “Union 
Now” or “The Federation of the World” or “The United Nations” or 
“The League of Nations.” All depends on what it is rather than upon 
what it is called. One might suggest “The Universal Encirclement” to 
emphasize that it must be revolutionary, all-inclusive, and absolutely 
binding. The fact that “encirclement” has become such a horror in 
some parts of the world commends it for this purpose. Every nation 
will be encircled when the world is organized for peace. 


IV 


There can be no “neutrality” in the new society of nations. It fol- 
lows that there will be the possibility of strict impartiality and fairness 
and even-handed justice. But “neutrality,” the tool and aid of rogues 
and oppressors is dead and gone forever. For all nations must be in- 
cluded in this new society of nations whether they wish to be or not. 
There can be no withdrawals, no secessions. On this point there must 
be rigid compliance. If any nation wishes to be left out of the next 
League there must be such coercive pressure of economic cost or force 
as to compel it to come in. If this sounds undemocratic that is just 
what it is. It is a necessity of mundane society and democracy is a 
luxury for those peoples and conditions where it can be. If the makers 
of the new order can go no further than unanimous consent they will 
not go very far. 


v 


A world-wide bill of rights must be written. It will not be dated 
1689 nor 1789, nor too closely conform to the framework of its proto- 
types, but it will set bounds to government and guarantee some free- 
doms to all men. It will put a noose around the neck of totalitarianism 
for all peoples and for all time. There will be reserved to nations all 
powers that are not delegated to super-government and there will be 
reserved to individual men and women all rights that are not surren- 
dered specifically to governments. Such reservation will have signifi- 
cance if and when war is out of the question and “emergencies” are no 
longer common occurrences. Of course there will be violations of this 
bill of rights, encroachments of authority, abuses of power. Such things 
are in Mundania. And they will have to be dealt with after the new 
society of nations is established. 
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VI 


It is quite conceivable that economic sanctions can be made more 
effective than military sanctions have in the past proved to be in re- 
straining aggression and compelling compliance. And who can deny 
that military sanctions have failed! But the economic sanctions must be 
drastic and the sound basis for drastic economic sanctions as well as 
the sound basis for world-wide good-will and prosperity is normal free 
trade. Universal free trade is a dream that many dreamers have brought 
back from their visits to Utopia. It is frankly Utopian. So is Peace. 
And there is a closer connection between free trade and peace than 
selfish men have been willing to acknowledge. They tell us that free 
trade is not practical. They say that free trade would bring the Ameri- 
can workingman down to the level of the Peruvian Indian. The propa- 
ganda of the protective tariff is insidious, unscrupulous, ominous. Until 
it is supplanted by the realization of the unity of the world we shall not 
have peace. We made the world safe for democracy (at considerable 
cost) and followed that up by the Hoover-Smoot-Hawley tariff, and 
the world can see the result. We may now defeat Hitler and restore 
the captives to freedom and independence so that they may begin at 
once to rebuild the tariff walls about themselves and especially around 
Germany and it will take only one generation to produce another Hitler- 
issimo. Mr. Hull was making progress toward peace with his reciprocal 
trade agreements but his time-table was wrong. Now they are gone by 
the board. What trade is left is rapidly coming to be free trade. But 
it is only “for the duration.” As soon as the military war is over it is 
the intention of the conservative gentlemen who run Mundania and who 
have never been across the river to dream, to erect tariff walls again. 
Trade barriers divide the world more effectively than fortresses and a 
divided world will always be a world at war. 

There will always be the possibility of rebellion in Mundania even if 
it moved over to Utopia, but the prospect of absolute economic isolation 
in a world of free trade would be surely too terrible for any rebellious 
people to face. It would be worse than war. 


VII 


Disarmament is neither practical nor desirable. Military establish- 
ments maintained by each state for the police function and subject to 
duty in all Mundania, might well perhaps be limited, as Mr. Roosevelt 
suggested for offensive power, to what a man can carry. But military 
outfits of some kind must be maintained and must be subject to the 
Universal Community. The necessity for this lies in the fact that there 
are offenses against society that are not amenable to economic control. 
The use or the threat of physical force will continue for there will con- 
tinue to be bad men, wily, crafty, ambitious, anti-social men. Their 
power will be greatly decreased by free trade and economic sanctions. 
The scope of their influence will be narrow. But they will still be. 
They will try to produce rebellions, secessions, imperial glorifications 
perhaps, and so long as God stays “on the side of the heaviest bat- 
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talions” the World Society will have to see to it that the heaviest bat- 
talions are available to the uses of peace. 


VII 


There are strong prejudices in Mundania against the comparatively 
few people who are known to have countenanced Utopia and who are 
suspected to have imbibed Utopian ideas. It is a mistake to be afraid 
of those prejudices. The world moves. It has already been known to 
outflank Utopia. There is always danger of waking up some morning 
and finding that you and your ideas have been outstripped by events. 
While you put the quietus on your idealism with the bug-a-boo of Peru- 
vian Indians, Sumner Welles was signing a free-trade pact with a dozen 
South American countries. There is danger in it to be sure, but danger 
is preferable to certain death. 

The dream of Peace comes from Utopia which is on the sunrise side 
of the river. So does the dream of forgiveness. For we shall have to 
forgive the Germans and the Japanese and they will have to forgive us 
after we have thoroughly defeated them. It will be harder for them than 
for us. But it will be defficult enough for us. There will not be repara- 
tions and indemnities enough in the whole possible future to square the 
account. They did not pay before. They will not pay now. They could 
not pay if they would. They would not pay if they could. 

So, something very Utopian will have to be done if there is to be 
peace in Mundania. The conquered wili have to be fed, rehalibitated, 
forgiven. They cannot be punished. The wrongs cannot be avenged. 
The evils cannot be atoned for. The war cannot and will not be paid 
for except as it is being paid for today in the destruction of life and 
wealth, in suffering, anguish, degradation and injustice. The wrongs 
will not be righted 

Except by forgiveness. 

And since we must forgive perhaps it will be possible to have uni- 
versal free trade, for the sake of peace! 





From “The Great Learning,” by Confucius: 


After the heart is cultivated then the body will become regulated; 
after the body becomes regulated there will be order in the family; after 
the family becomes orderly the country will become governed; after the 
country becomes governed there will be peace under the heavens. 








Regional Understanding 


By FRANZ KLEIN 


Austrian Journalist 


6 Been shalt love thy neighbour like thyself, but nations prefer to love 
their neighbour’s neighbour. ‘There are, of course, exceptions to 
this rule, for instance Sweden-Norway, United States-Canada, Holland- 
Belgium. But these examples of good neighbourship are very rare. 
The rule is that friendship exists where frictions are absent, and the 
main causes of friction is closeness. Friction can also produce warmth 
but interests are stronger than sentiments. The normal temperature 
between non-neighbours would be indifference but nothing is a better 
ferment of friendship than common aversion, and non-neighbours be- 
come friends because they dislike their common neighbour in between. 

This picture is unsatisfactory but it is realistic and to see things as 
they are is our first task if we want to change them. To proclaim re- 
gional understanding as a remedy for international disease sounds like 
dwelling on a commonplace. But as a matter of fact to achieve re- 
gional understanding all over the world would be a complete reversal 
of the general situation. And this being so, we must be cautious. We 
would do mankind a bad service if we offered as a convincing cure-all 
a precious stone on the top of an unascendable mountain. He who rec- 
ommends regional understanding must realize that he promotes some- 
thing very superior and hard to attain. 

And now we have to qualify the term more clearly. Regional un- 
derstanding is something more than neighbourly understanding. A 
region, as a rule, will include more than two countries. The two huge 
countries of North America are a region by themselves. But this is un- 
usual. We should not call Serbia and Bulgaria a region but perhaps all 
the Balkan states together would be one, or all the Scandinavian na- 
tions or all the countries along the same river like those in the Danubian 
basin. These few examples suffice to show that regions can be large 
or small, that they can overlap and that they can be determined by 
various aspects, geographical, historical, ethnical, racial, economic, 
strategic, and so on. One and the same country can belong to differ- 
ent regions and we can perhaps describe a region as a group of nations 
united for a special purpose by a special common interest. 

By nature the main interest of nations ought to be the preservation 
of security and peace and this takes us a step further. The war between 
Turkey and Italy in 1911 was of little if any importance for, let us say, 
Brazil, but it involved all those with interests in the Mediterranean, 
thus including Britain, France, the so-called Arabian world, all the 
Balkan countries and Austria-Hungary, not to speak of Russia. All 
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these countries together could be regarded at that moment as the af- 
fected region. This example is illuminating for two reasons. First it 
shows that in spite of the small size of the conflict the region was fairly 
large. Secondly it shows that this region was in reality not the kind we 
described before, not a group of nations united for a special purpose by 
a special common interest. On the contrary, the region affected by that 
conflict was split. There was not the dominating common interest of 
preserving peace but there were two camps within the region, some 
wishing for an Italian success, others in sympathy with the Turks. 

This very typical example proves that to achieve understanding re- 
gionally is not necessarily easier than to establish it between two neigh- 
bours. The nearer to the fire, the greater should be the interest in ex- 
tinguishing it. But it is a far cry from this postulate to its acceptance. 

Another more recent instance is still more illustrative. We mean 
the war between Italy and Abyssinia in 1935. In this case the main 
incentive towards interference was not so much the quenching of the 
flames or the prevention of their spreading but the setting of a deterring 
example. Most interested in its success were of course the small na- 
tions in Europe which felt jeopardized by the rising flood of aggressive- 
ness. The belt of little countries between Germany and Italy, that is 
Switzerland, Austria, and Hungary would have been the most natural 
region of those who wanted to punish Mussolini in order to frighten 
Hitler. In fact it was just these three small nations which did not take 
part in the procedure of sanctions against Italy. The obvious reason 
was that they were afraid of Italian revenge and still more of forfeiting 
Italy’s protection against Germany. 


The first experiment with sanctions was a complete failure and it 
was bound to be so like any test made from weakness instead of from 
strength. Economic sanctions without military backing are absurd and 
it was no secret to Mussolini that Britain had no conscript army and 
no air-force and that France was incurably pacifist. Some people at- 
tempted other explanations for the League of Nations’ failure and the 
most astonishing among them was the opinion that the idea of collective 
security must be replaced by the idea of regional understanding. This 
argument ran as follows: Collective security was a mistake for the rea- 
son that nobody can be expected to take up arms who is not sufficiently 
interested in the issue. Therefore those who sit nearby must act as 
fire-brigade and police force. 

Just the contrary had been proved by plain facts but the wrong 
argument found many adherents since it was comfortable to have a new 
slogan. To add irony to tragedy, a new group took shape with a special 
regional purpose, the so-called Oslo-group that included Sweden, Nor- 
way, Belgium, the Netherlands, and at times also Switzerland. But this 
“region” was not destined to put out other people’s fires. It called it- 
self a group of Neutrals—a strange term which meant that they refused 
to be bothered again with collective actions of any kind. It was a sad 
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spectacle to see them sabotaging in 1937 and 1938 the little that was 
left of the League of Nations after the Ethiopian affair. It was difficult 
to blame them since their attitude was at least more sincere than that 
of Great Powers which pretended resoluteness to hide fear and inde- 
cision. 

The fallacious spirit of the Oslo-group survived the outbreak of the 
present war. The Norwegians and Belgians thought they would save 
their skin by not offering Hitler the slightest excuse for aggression, and 
in his book “The Rape of the Netherlands,” Mr. van Kleffens, Holland’s 
Foreign Minister, even boasted that the Dutch army up to the German 
attack had always been distributed impartially along all of Holland’s 
frontiers and shores. 

This was the attitude that suited so extremely well Hitler’s books. 
His “conception” of security, obediently echoed by Signor Mussolini, 
was neither collective nor regional but bilateral. He could not inform 
the world officially of his intention to kill other nations one by one. 
But it needed a good amount of deafness and dullness in the camp of 
foreign statesmen not to understand that he announced exactly that by 
proclaiming bilaterialism, “two-sidedness.” Hitler’s doctrine was that 
the miracle of love thrives best if the two partners, for instance, the 
snake and the rabbit, are left alone. It would be indelicate to intrude 
into this tender téte a téte. And there were many powdered wigs that 
nodded consent. Indeed, they said, the Fuehrer is right. If there is a 
fire, the main task is to localize it. Regionalism and, still worse, col- 
lectivism tend to spread it. Let us be neutral. Why should we die for 
Austria, for the Czechs, for Danzig, for Poland, for China, for England? 
Why take care of a sore toe which is, after all, very distant from my 
precious brain? 

Bilateralism, localization of conflicts, neutrality, all these will-o-the- 
wisps appeared in Europe under the finer name of appeasement and in 
America under the name of isolationism. It is a humiliating recollec- 
tion that the only Great Power endeavouring to revive collective security 
was Russia, even during the negotiations about a Triple Alliance with 
Britain and France. The Russians said that it would invite German 
aggression in the East if Germany’s Western neighbours received strong- 
er guarantees than those on her other flank. This was, at the same 
time, an argument against regionalism. 

But the others, Great Powers and small, recognized the truth that 
peace is indivisible only when it was driven home to them that war is 
indivisible. It was easier for the members of the British Commonwealth 
to grasp this truth than for the average citizen of the United States, a 
large country, not connected by special bonds and treaties with other 
Continents and apparently protected by two wide oceans. Many people 
in the United States overlooked the fact that the earth had become a 
globe—and just by reason of the discovery of their own country. They 
were prone to forget the consequence of this transformation, which is 
that the danger thrown out through the front-door enters again by the 
back-door. These isolationists realized the German menace only when 
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they met it in the guise of the Japanese aggression. We doubt whether 
the slogan “Remember Pearl Harbour” is well-chosen from an educa- 
tional point of view. Attacks without warning are nothing new in 
history. To reiterate incessantly “Remember the pact Hitler-Hirohito” 
would be much more valuable for the future of the world. 


Are we advocating all-embracing collective security as against the 
idea of regional understanding? This would be an error. We must 
try to draw the right conclusions from experience. There are three 
facts that deserve equal attention. The one is that closeness is fre- 
quently not identical with friendship. The second is that those who are 
most interested in suffocating conflicts are not always best suited to act 
accordingly. The third is that those who are less interested in the mat- 
ter because they are far away cannot be expected to act prominently. 

The only way out from this dilemma seems to be a combination 
of collective security with regional responsibility. To give only one 
example: Austria would have joined in the sanctions against Mussolini 
if a strong England and a strong France had promised to stand by her 
against Germany instead of or together with Italy. But there was no 
strong England and no strong France and neither was willing to pro- 
tect Austria. Regional security can work only with the backing of col- 
lective security. Collective security can materialize only by means of 
regional security. Two ideals, unattainable if separated, can become 
reality if connected. 

It might look like a trick that after having started with the discus- 
sion of regional understanding we have reduced it to regional security. 
But regional understanding on economic, racial, and other sorts of co- 
operation can flourish only if by establishing collective security we 
eliminate power politics from the relations of neighbours. If we suc- 
ceed in this, then anything else will be simple and natural. The main 
cause of hatred is fear and the best ferment of love between neighbours 
will be freedom from fear. 


The Common Problem 


The common problem—yours, mine, everyone’s— 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be; but, finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 

Up to our means—a very different thing! 

My business is not to remake myself 

But make the absolute best of what God made. 


RoBerT BROWNING. 




















Books on General Topics 











THat THey May Have Lire. By Stephen L. Penrose, Jr. Pp. 338 and 
index. New York, Trustees of the American University of Beirut, 


1941. Price, $4.75. 


Chartered in New York during the Civil War, celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary during World War I, the American University at Beirut, 
now, again in time of war, marks its seventy-fifth birthday by the pub- 
lication of this history of its life and services. The University, then 
called the Syrian Protestant College actually began operations in 1866 
with a handful of teachers and sixteen students. It has now nearly five 
thousand graduates distributed through Asia Minor, Africa and India. 
They represent more than fifty nationalities and some thirty religious 
sects, yet their education has been conducted according to the Regents’ 
standards of the University of the State of New York. 

Aside from the thrilling narrative of work successfully accomplished 
under great difficulties, and apart from the personal interest in the three 
great Presidents who have administered the University, this book opens 
one’s eyes to developing social and intellectual standards in the Arab 
world, to the promise as well as difficulties growing out of an explosive 
mixture of races and creeds on a Christian campus. It may indicate 
the alembic in which racial differences may all be blended for a better 
world. 


RETURN TO THE Future. By Sigrid Unset. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1942. Price, $2.50. 


This book is in two parts: four sections dealing with the experiences 
of this distinguished Norwegian writer in witnessing the arrival of the 
Germans in Oslo, in escaping to Sweden, and in journeying to safety 
in the United States via Russia and Japan. The last section is of quite 
a different character in its devastating analysis of German traits and 
character. It is no exaggeration to say that no other writer has been 
able to dissect the Germans with such cold precision and objectivity, or 
with such literary power. It should be read by all who are justly per- 
turbed by the baffling problem of how to deal with the German mentality 
once this war of liberation is won against Hitler. If they are a race of 
psychopaths, as Sigrid Unset strongly believes, then the task of winning 
the peace as well as the war will be infinitely harder than anyone has 
possibly anticipated. 


Peace BY Power. By Lionel Gelber. Pp. 159. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1942. Price, $1.50. 
This is a book of vital interest concerning the nature of the present 
war and postwar reconstruction. It is lucid, vigorous and daring. The 
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author holds that this war is one for power and not for ideologies. He 
considers the choice to be either of power for war exercised by Hitler 
and his accomplices, or of power for peace exercised by Great Britain, 
the United States and their allies. He asserts that the status quo with 
all its defects is infinitely preferable to any new order the enemy might 
establish. He does not accept the thesis that the democracies are obli- 
gated to present an alternative new order. It is essential in any event 
to defeat Hitler. He believes that peace will be maintained only by 
breaking up the German Reich and recreating separate autonomous 
states. This is a most thought-provoking book which should be read 
by all who are concerned with problems of postwar reconstruction. 


AN AMERICAN Democrat. By Perry Belmont. Pp. 687 and index. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1941. Price, $2.75. 


This autobiography is of historical value and interest covering many 
events of importance as well as a considerable expanse of years. As a 
member of Congress for five terms, two of them as Chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee and as one familiar with diplomacy, Mr. 
Belmont had unusual opportunities to inform himself concerning inter- 
national affairs. Of special interest are the chapters on Secretary 
Blaine’s South American Policy, the Berlin Congo Conference, the In- 
ternational Interoceanic Canal, and the Fisheries Question. 


THe MANAGERIAL REvoLuTION. By James Burnham. New York, The 

John Day Company, Inc., 1941. Price, $2.50. 

This may well prove to be an epoch-making book if it succeeds in 
changing conventional currents of thought toward a new concept of 
political society. The author analyzes these currents most thoroughly 
and objectively. He believes that capitalistic society is fast being trans- 
formed into another type which he terms “managerial.” He holds that 
the alteration of capitalism is not necessarily socialism but government 
by expert managers in many fields of human concern. The trend may 
be possibly to still another form of society, say, for example, toward 
collectivism—where citizens will group together to take over functions 
which rapidly are being assumed by government agencies. However 
that may be, this book is of vital significance and should be read by 
all who are apprehensive concerning the course of social revolution 
throughout the world. 


War as A SociaL [nstiTuTION. Tue HisTorian’s PERSPECTIVE. Pp. 
212 and index. Edited for the American Historical Association by 
Jesse D. Clarkson and Thomas C. Cochran. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1941. Price, $3.50. 


Papers by twenty-six writers which were read at a recent meeting 
of the American Historical Association were the basis of this book. 
The chapters discuss actual wars and their results and effects measured 
on social institutions. They are written from many points of view, 
but they constitute a most valuable study of many current issues, from 
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Conscription and Strategy to Industry and the Preservation of Dem- 
ocracy. 

Three special papers on the Versailles Treaty add considerably to 
the value of the collection. 


THE TOTARITARIAN WaR AND AFTER. By Count Carlo Sforza. Pp. 117 
and index of names. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
Price, $1.25. 


The former Foreign Minister of Italy makes here a keen analysis of 
Europe since 1918, as it appears to a European, and of the future as 
he sees it. 

In conclusion he says, “Liberty may err, liberty may sometimes mis- 
lead, but—as Jefferson and Lincoln knew—liberty remains the best light 
and hope for a better world.” 


THe Puiuippines, A Stupy 1n NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. By Joseph 
Ralston Hayden. Pp. 955 and index. New York, Macmillan, 1942. 
Price, $9.00. 


Dr. Hayden, Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Michigan, was Vice Governor of the Philippines in 1933-1935. He has 
here produced a thorough, painstaking study of the Filipinos and their 
progress toward political self-government under American protection. 
Not until final proof was being read did war break out with Japan, yet 
the book contains much which will need to be understood when a world 
of organized nations begins to take shape after this war. The book is 
lavishly illustrated with photographs and maps. 


THe Structure oF Nazi Economy. By Maxine Y. Swelzy. Pp. 239. 
Bibliography and index. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1941. Price, $3.00. 

Here is a careful study based upon material gathered within Ger- 
many as well as upon Nazi publications elsewhere. It shows the amaz- 
ing skill with which the German government has striven to satisfy the 
people, while at the same time taking from them more and more of the 
comforts of life in order to push military production. It will be of 
great interest to economists outside Germany. The grim results of such 
an economy to Germany have yet, perhaps to appear. 


Tue Wortp’s DesTINy AND THE UNiTep States. A Conference of Ex- 
perts in International Relations. Pp. 298 and index. Chicago, 
World Citizens Association, 1941. Price, $1.00. 


Condensed and arranged by Hemri Bonnet these chapters present 
the results of a meeting of persons who have long been interested in in- 
ternational affairs at Lake Forest, Illinois, in April, 1941. 

It is evident that even in these troubled times the world is looking 
for the outline of a better world to come. These speakers do not claim 
that all problems can be settled in advance, of course, but they are 
unanimous in thinking that by preparation now a technique can be 
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developed which may gradually meet and solve international problems 
when the time is ripe. 


THe Wortp’s Iron Ace. By William Henry Chamberlin. Pp. 388 and 
index. New York, Macmillan, 1941. Price, $3.00. 


Believing from his observations while resident in most of the coun- 
tries now at war, that the predominant liberal civilization of the nine- 
teenth century has collapsed, Mr. Chamberlin gives his explanation of 
how it happened. He sees the present war as one of Steel against Gold. 
While fearing that the “infernal cycle of violence, of war and revolu- 
tion has not yet run its course,” he suggests two possible remedies to 
be sought. The more sound and desirable of these would mean less im- 
perialism, extension of self-government, equality of economic privilege, 
and the freest possible movement across frontiers of men, goods and 
capital. 


ARGENTINE AND THE UnitTep States. By Clarence H. Haring. Pp. 77. 

Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1941. Price, 50 cents. 

Fifth in the “America Looks Ahead” series, this small book fills a 
worthy place on the shelf of books which will help solve post war prob- 
lems, not only in the Americas but everywhere. The author does not 
find that the ideal of “Democracy any longer fulfills the needs of the 
South American native as a slogan.” Perhaps the same is true else- 
where. The “Atlantic Charter,” however, does, he feels, appeal to all 
the Americas. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ARTICLE XIX OF THE COVENANT OF THE LeaGuE oF Nations. By Pit- 
man B. Potter. Pp. 98. Geneva Research Centre. Geneva Studies, 
Vol. XII, No. 2. Price (paper), 40 cents. 

An analysis of the article which especially provided for change and 
revision and the causes of the failure to invoke this article. 


EFFECTS OF THE DEFENSE PROGRAM ON PRICES, WAGES AND PROFITS. 
By Meyer Jacobstein and Harold G. Moulton. Pp. 43. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1941. Price, 25 cents. 


More Plans for World Organization 


In the September WorLp AFFAIRS, we prepared, under the depart- 
ment “World Problems in Review” a symposium of Views on Organi- 
zation for World Peace. Since that time many other pamphlets and 
magazine articles on the subject have appeared. Some of these ought 
to be referred to now, even though we cannot go into much detail. 


The World Society. A joint report has lately been issued by the 
Catholic Association for International Peace, coming from several com- 
mittees which have been studying the question for some time. The 
booklet covers the moral bases of a world society, nationalism, economic 
relations, social aspects and a plan for a world commonwealth of nations. 
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Peace Through Justice is the title of an article by C. A. Radice, pub- 
lished by the International Arbitration League, London, late last year. 
Starting with the judicial machinery provided in the American consti- 
tution the author carries his thought to its possible application, if modi- 
fied, to a world set-up. He advises the title a “World Advisory Coun- 
cil” to be applied to any judicial organ instead of the usual names ap- 
plied to a judicial bench. He believes that it would meet with less ob- 
jection from the nations. 


The Foundations of Peace, by Henry A. Wallace, appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly for January. Looking at present conditions realisti- 
cally, as usual, Mr. Wallace outlines general economic principles upon 
which the right kind of peace can now be prepared. For an “Economy 
of Abundance” to be world-wide means, he thinks that plans for expand- 
ing and regularizing world trade, world production and world consump- 
tion must be laid now, at least in part, along with war economy. 


How to Win the Peace, by Thomas Mann, was printed in the Atlan- 
tic for February, 1942. After a philosophic review of what Germany 
has dreamed in the past and what the Nazi stands for today, this sensi- 
tive Germany literary man outlines his own creed. Freedom and 
equality, always in contrast, must he thinks be brought into a new crea- 
tive balance before a really new order can take the place of anarchy. 


The Lessons of Last Time, by George Soule, is a twenty-four page 
supplement to the New Republic for February 2, 1942. In this article 
Mr. Soule goes over the reasons why America fought in the first world 
war as compared with the causes and aims of this war. He asks if 
the world can live at peace and then goes on to outline the sort of peace- 
ful world order which he thinks can be produced, if we will. Briefly he 
suggests regional political units or federations to be formed as soon as 
order has been restored; but he says any nation might reasonably be a 
member of more than one of these groups. All these federations he as- 
sumes will be united loosely for economic and cultural purposes. The 
political adjustments implied in his suggested organization are interest- 
ing and may be possible. In any case the plan is worth study. 


Churches in Time of War, 1942. World Alliance News Letter, Feb- 
ruary, 1942, publishes a statement adopted by. the Executive Committee 
of the American Council, also, in substance by the Church Peace Union, 
in which it makes a reaffirmation of its peace aims published in June, 
1941, and its Program of Action published later. This was referred to 
in our issue for September. It also adopts further common purposes, 
nine paragraphs amplifying the former statements. 
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The Americas 











Consultation Among the American 
Republics, Rio de Janeiro Meeting, 
January, 1942 


By WILLIAM SANDERS 
Chief of the Juridical Division of the Pan American Union 


"Tite assumption that the United States, by a mere act of will, can 
determine whether a particular region of the world shall have strate- 
gic or military importance is still found among us, even though the 
issues involved have become of vital rather than arm-chair importance. 

The “Maginot complex” considers that we are over-extending our- 
selves by placing all of South America within the area of total prepara- 
tion against the enemy. It holds we should not include the entire region 
within the radius of our primary defense, but only the part essential to 
the immediate protection of the Canal. 

It should be plain at this date that the entire continent is of direct 
strategic and economic importance to us; that the Axis in control of 
the Amazon Basin on the Plata Estuary would be a military threat, not 
only to the Panama Canal, but to the entire military effort of the United 
States. Moreover, some of the materials most essential to our military 
effort must be gotten from regions which would, under this particular 
point of view, be excluded from our primary defense zone. 

The representatives of the twenty-one American republics who met 
in January at Rio de Janeiro saw this very clearly. They proceeded on 
the assumption that the total war waged by the Axis requires com- 
plete mobilization of all resources for offense and defense. 

The occasion for the Meeting was the treacherous bombardment of 
Pearl Harbor by the Japansese, which was followed by declarations of 
war against the United States by Germany and her satellites. The gen- 
eral background of the Meeting is supplied by fifty years of Pan Ameri- 
canism. The immediate point of reference in its convocation was Decla- 
ration XV, adopted by the Second Consultative Meeting held at Havana 
in July 1940, in which it was agreed: 

“That any attempt on the part of a non-American State against the 
integrity or inviolability of the territory, the sovereignty or the political 
independence of an American State shall be considered as an act of ag- 
gression against the States which sign this declaration. 

“In case acts of aggression are committed or should there be rea- 
son to believe that an act of aggression is being prepared by a non- 
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American nation against the integrity or inviolability of the territory, 
the sovereignty or the political independence of an American nation, 
the nations signatory to the present declaration will consult among them- 
selves in order to agree upon the measures it may be advisable to take.”! 

By the opening date of the Meeting on January 15, nine of the Latin 
American Republics had already implemented the foregoing document 
by declaring war on the Axis;* three others had broken off diplomatic 
relations,* and the rest had declared their solidarity with the United 
States. 

The forty resolutions and declarations approved by the Meeting re- 
flect the conviction that only by a complete marshaling of material, 
military and political resources of the entire continent can the civilized 
societies of today meet the total war waged by the barbarians who, un- 
fortunately for their own peoples and for ourselves, control the life of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

The first document approved by the conference is the one in which 
the breaking off of diplomatic relations with the Axis by all of the 
American Republics is recommended. In view of its importance, it is 
inserted below textually: 

“I. The American Republics reaffirm their declaration to consider 
any act of aggression on the part of a non-American State against one 
of them as an act of aggression against all of them, constituting as it 
does an immediate threat to the liberty and independence of America. 

“II. The American Republics reaffirm their complete solidarity and 
their determination to cooperate jointly for their mutual protection un- 
til the effects of the present aggression against the Continent have dis- 
appeared. 

“III. The American Republics, in accordance with the procedures 
established by their own laws and in conformity with the position and 
circumstances obtaining in each country in the existing continental con- 
flict, recommend the breaking of their diplomatic relations with Japan, 


1Both Chile and the United States referred to this declaration in proposing 
the Rio de Janeiro Meeting. With its communication to the Pan American Union 
on the subject, the United States Government enclosed a statement which said in 
part: 

“On December 7, 1941, without warning or notice, and during the course of 
negotiations entered into in good faith by the Government of the United States 
for the purpose of maintaining peace, territory of the United States was treacher- 
ously attacked by armed forces of the Japanese Empire. 

“The course of events since the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939 clearly 
demonstrates that the fate of every free and peace-loving nation of the world hinges 
upon the outcome of the present struggle against the ruthless efforts of certain 
Powers, including the Japanese Empire, to dominate the entire earth by the sword. 

“The wave of aggression has now broken upon the shores of the New World. 

“In this situation that menaces the peace, the security and the future inde- 
pendence of the Western Hemisphere, a consultation of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs appears to be of urgent desirability.” 

2Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Panama. 
3Colombia, Mexico, and Venezuela. 
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Germany and Italy, since the first-mentioned State attacked and the 
other two declared war on an American country. 

“TV. Finally, the American Republics declare that, prior to the re- 
establishment of the relations referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
they will consult among themselves in order that their action may have 
a solidary character.” 

In a very real sense the recommendation is declaratory of an existing 
fact, that is, it relates to a matter upon which most of the republics had 
already acted or had already made up their minds. At this writing the 
only countries that have not broken off relations are Chile and Ar- 
gentina, and these countries will no doubt follow suit. Moreover. even 
these countries have, for all practical purposes, already taken measures 
that will nullify any advantages which the thin spread of formal dip- 
lomatic relations still subsisting with the Axis may give the latter. This 
is borne out by the measures which all the countries have taken to con- 
trol subversive activities and to implement Resolution V of the Meeting, 
which recommended the breaking off of commercial and financial rela- 
tions. 

In the field of economic cooperation the Meeting broadened and in- 
tensified the effort which has been made to integrate inter-American 
economy following recommendations approved by the previous two Con- 
sultative Meetings. Naturally, the emphasis in this field was on the 
mobilization of all the economic resources, particularly strategic mate- 
rials, which have an immediate connection with the waging of total war. 
In this program it was not forgotten, however, that stable internal econ- 
omies in each of the American Republics are indispensable for the ef- 
fective prosecution of the conflict. Measures were recommended so that 
in the inescapable concentration of attention on the production of war 
materials, civilian needs of both producer and consumer countries shall 
not be ignored. 


In the economic field, existing organizations were entrusted with a 
great number of activities in the execution of this program, apart from 
the immediate measures to be taken by the governments individually or 
collectively. Among the most important of these agencies is the Inter- 
American Economic and Financial Advisory Committee, which has been 
meeting at the Pan American Union since 1940, and its offspring, the 
Inter-American Development Commission, which has national members 
in all of the American Republics. 


The need of effective cooperative action for the protection of the 
continent in a military sense was also covered in a number of resolu- 
tions, including one in which an Inter-American Defense Board, made 
up of military and naval technicians, was created. This Board will 
meet in Washington to present recommendations to the governments on 
“measures necessary for the defense of the continent.”* 


4Under the terms of a recommendation adopted by the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union on February 25, the Defense Board will hold its first 
meeting on Monday, March 30th. 
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Important measures were recommended for the effective liquidation 
of subversive activities, or of “acts of aggression of a non-military char- 
acter,” including systematic espionage, sabotage and subversive propa- 
ganda. These measures are especially important in view of the persis- 
tent and subtle currents of thinking Axis agents and their unwitting 
accomplices are engendering to undermine confidence in our leaders, 
in the validity of the objectives for which we are fighting, and in the ul- 
timate outcome of the conflict. In this connection the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union was requested to organize a committee of 
seven to present recommendations to the governments on counter mea- 
sures.” It was also recommended that the Inter-American Conference 
on the Coordination of Police and Judicial Measures, which is to deal 
with subversive activities pursuant to a request of the Havana Consulta- 
tive Meeting, should meet in May of this year instead of in September 
as had been originally decided. 

In the preoccupation of the Meeting with matters of military and 
economic importance in prosecuting the war, the need to look ahead to 
the formulation of sound bases for post war reconstruction was not for- 
gotten. In addition to approving declarations reaffirming the great 
principles upon which the inter-American cooperative movement is 
founded, the Meeting requested that studies be undertaken in the politi- 
cal, legal, economic and social fields leading to the adoption by the 
American republics of sound post war policies. In this connection the 
Meeting gave its approval to the principles of the Atlantic Charter, 
which synthesize the basic concepts of international relations evolved 
in the Pan American movement. 

In its influence upon the settlement of the century-old boundary dis- 
pute between Ecuador and Peru the Rio de Janeiro Meeting revealed 
its realistic understanding that the problems of the moment can only be 
dealt with satisfactorily by action and not by words. Before the con- 
ference met there were intimations that the problem might come before 
the gathering, and a general conviction prevailed that nothing could 
be done to settle the dispute. The end of this long-standing dispute 
between two sister republics is a tribute to the statesmanship of their 
respective governments and to the vitality of cooperative action in the 
Americas. This vitality was responsible for winning that particular 
peace, and it will contribute its very considerable share to winning this 
war and the peace that follows. 


5The Governing Board has recommended that Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Costa 
Rica, the United States of America, Uruguay and Venezuela appoint the members 
of the committee. 
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Winds, Waves and Wool 


By WILLIAM A. REID 


HE period from December to March marks the busy summer days 

down in the Straits of Magellan. During this time about two and 
a half million sheep part with their wooly coats that man may enjoy 
greater comfort. On this particular summer night a blazing wood fire 
in the lobby of the little Hotel Kosmos in Punta Arenas, or Magallones, 
proved cheerful and inviting; here men foregathered. Punta Arenas, 
it will be recalled, stands half way through the fabled 300-mile water 
route discovered by the great navigator, Ferdinand Magellan. This vast 
region, about seven thousand miles south of Washington, is swept by 
frequent gales; strong ocean currents battle and thunder along many a 
mile of rock-ribbed islands; fogs and rain and snow in an average year 
make up 260 days of foul weather. Yet this far southern frontier is the 
shepherd’s paradise, for Mother Nature provides at least sufficient food 
for sheep and wisely protects their bodies with long and thick wool. 

In the room-for-all-comers at the Kosmos we fraternized with long- 
time residents, who seemed quite willing to talk. “Tell me,” I inquired, 
“what is bringing your region into life again?—I knew that the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal cut Punta Arenas from the route of trading 
ships.” “So it did,” replied a weatherbeaten resident, “but the first 
great war gave our part of the world a new birth—a new lease on life. 
And now the second world war beckons to greater usefulness. Today 
rising prices and war demands for our wool and our mutton are cre- 
ating busy days and better times than we have known.” Remarked an- 
other resident of Punta Arenas: “Soldiers and civilians by the millions 
are needing warm clothing and plenty of mutton. Big corporations saw 
opportunities and expanded operations. Now half a hundred rich men 
own Punta Arenas and everything else hereabout. They are English, 
German, Argentine, Chilean; and in their employ are people of all 
nationalities.” 

If we draw an imaginary circle from Punta Arenas with a radius 
of a few hundred miles, there would be included vast areas of southern 
Argentina and southern Chile and the far-flung archipelago lying south 
of the Straits of Magellan. Within this circle there are estimated to be 
more than 5,000,000 sheep; but hardly 35,000 human beings, four-fifths 
of whom live in Punta Arenas. 

A cool morning with alternating clouds and sunshine suggested a 
long trek over the hills that dominate the little city on the Straits. 
From the heights one looks far over the waterfront; in the distance is 
to be seen the low and desolate shore of Tierra del Fuego. Farther 
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away we try to discern Sarmiento, the highest peak of the archipelago, 
standing 6,000 feet above its innumerable smaller satellites. 

Passing from Punta Arenas in a launch we cross the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, here widened into a bay, and soon land in Tierra del Fuego at a 
place called Porvenir (future). Tierra del Fuego is the largest island 
south of the Straits; a vast number of smaller ones stretch all the way 
to Cape Horn and westward to the Pacific. About 40 per cent of this 
area belongs to Argentina and the remaining 60 per cent to Chile. 
Total area is given at 48,000 square kilometers. While several thousand 
people live and work in Tierra del Fuego, the smaller islands have few 
human beings. Navarino island, for instance, has only 30 residents; 
Yendegaia, 20; Rio Douglas, 3; Nueva, 5; Canokas, 2. Total population 
of the many islands is said to be about 285; but of sheep there are some- 
thing like 24,000, not counting the vast herds on Tierra del Fuego. Ex- 
treme desolation reigns; as one nears either ocean the Antarctic break- 
ers can be heard moaning dismally along the coasts. And the thought 
arises, how can human beings exist amid this pall of desolation? 

Porvenir, already mentioned, with its 1,500 or more people, bases its 
prestige on sheep, wool, and mutton. Rio Grande Frigorifico, a huge 
shearing and slaughtering establishment, has grown to great importance 
on Tierra del Fuego. Tall smokestacks, many long wooden or curru- 
gated iron sheds, numerous sheep corrals crowded with animals, com- 
fortable quarters for officials and laborers, telephone service to outlying 
estancias, are a few of the facilities that are combined in this modern 
plant in the field of desolation. How weatherbeaten the appearance of 
ranchers! They roam the vast open country on horseback, accompanied 
by faithful dogs, whose knowledge of sheep and their ways seems past 
understanding. 


A motor car drive in Tierra del Fuego! A kindly official takes the 
stranger in an old car over a course, hardly to be termed a highway; 
soon we are miles out amid the vastness of a land that seems useless for 
other than raising sheep; and how the sheep live and thrive on such 
pasturage is difficult for the stranger to understand. “This is a fine sheep 
country,” says my host; “you notice the wind is not half so strong as on 
the mainland of South America. Yes, we grow the finest wool in the 
world.” “And the world is eagerly watching and hoping,” | replied, 
“that your flocks may increase and your output multiply many fold.” 

Stopping at a ranch house here and there in Tierra del Fuego pre- 
sents quite another side of life and progress as compared with that in 
busy populated areas. Observations at Rio Grande which surprise us 
are the unusually comfortable homes of ranch managers, the spacious- 
ness of wool warehouses, the immense sheep barns, the mechanical 
equipment, the electrical devices for clipping wool, the radios that keep 
headquarters in touch with civilization, magazines and papers that arrive 
by infrequent mails, and the satisfaction that apparently animates both 
officials and laborers; and there are hundreds of the latter. 
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Back on the mainland one finds horseback riding a convenience in 
attempting to mingle with the sheep on the various ranches. Motor cars 
have come into use in covering long distances, such as that from Punta 
Arenas to Natales, 180 miles. And of the half hundred establishments 
most of them are owned or managed by British subjects. Some of the 
biggest operations are those at Rio | Seco, 9 miles north of Punta Arenas; 
at Paste Sara, 85 miles northeast of Punta Arenas; the Bories and 
Natales ranches and frigorificas, 180 miles in the same direction. These 
freezing plants and the Rio Grande establishment in Tierra del Fuego 
have a combined capacity for slaughtering 2,000,000 sheep and lambs 
during the three months of summer. Out on the ranches flock-masters 
may have control of some 3,000 or 4,000 sheep and lambs, and their 
responsibility is heavy. During season, flocks of several thousand ani- 
mals daily are received by these big plants. 

Another giant corporation, the Sociedad Anomina, Ganadera y Co- 
mercial, operates a string of ranches: the Jose Menendez, the San Gre- 
gorio, and the Maria Behety. Not only does this company engage in 
sheep and wool enterprises on a huge scale, but the company’s steamers 
are found in cove and strait all over the archipelago. At times they 
deliver breeding sheep up the coasts of Argentina and Chile and to 
Peru. The company is capitalized at $10,000,000 and its combined 
herds are reported to number 2,000,000. 

An interesting phase of Magellan industries was presented to the 
writer by the transport service of the Ganadera Sara Braun. A caravan 
of carts and wagons moving slowly along a 120-mile trek from outpost 
ranch toward the little port of Oazy Harbor on the Straits of Magellan, 
the cargo destined for Punta Arenas and the world. Carts with wheels 
10 feet high, all loaded with wool, the motive power being numerous 
horses. The wagons, each with enormous wheels in rear and very small 
wheels in front, “bore tons of baled wool. Most wagons were pulled by 
12 or more horses, the leaders working eight abreast and those hitched 
nearest the wagon, four abreast. Wide trails rather than roads marked 
the route of travel. Along with the slowly moving caravan trod men 
and dogs; and over all the dust and wind of the far southland had coat- 
ed man and beast. They had spent many days en route to market; men 
and dogs had slept at night among bales of wool or under the wagons; 
men had prepared their own meals, endured rains, winds, enjoyed sun- 
shine, whatever element nature provided. 

After delivery of cargoes of wool at the little port, Oazy Harbor, the 
caravan turned homeward—homeward into desolation, where the bleat- 
ing of sheep and the moaning of wind marks the days and months and 
years. At least the leaders of the caravan exchanged salutations with a 
few local men at the coast; possibly they bore homeward some of the 
goods and wares from throbbing centers of industry of America and 
Europe. Seemingly these men of “the solitudes love the open spaces and 
the rocky mount; most of them have never peeped into the world beyond 
—beyond the metropolis of Punta Arenas. They are content to follow 
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the simple life where romance and pioneer service have scarcely passed 
the primary stage. 

According to a reported statement of an official of Wool Associates, 
of New York, the United States government has taken over some 25 to 
30 per cent of apparel wool stocks. More is likely to be needed by 
government. Our importations of wools in 1941 were the heaviest in 
the country’s history; and at the beginning of 1942 about 250,000,000 
pounds of raw or “greasy” wool from overseas were on hand. Australia, 
a large contributor, must help keep Great Britain supplied for a long 
time. The United States being deprived of Australia’s normal quota, 
must look to South America, particularly to Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Chile, and Peru. 

But this story is concerned only with South America’s tip end of 
Argentina and Chile, a region particularly suited to wool production 
and mutton products. Happily for the millions, supplies of these essen- 
tials are huge and increasing. Detailed figures for the Magellan region 
are not available; but Argentina’s flocks have increased from 43,000,000 
in 1937 to 55,000,000 at present. Chile’s figures are given at 6,000,000, 
and most of them are in the far south. There are some 20-odd breeds 
of sheep in the Magellan region, such as South Devons, Long wool, 
Merino, Blackfaced Mountain, Norfolk, Suffolk, many other strains too 
numerous to mention here. Some are raised largely for their wool, 
others for mutton production; and breeds that were valuable years ago 
are not now popular, the most suitable and stronger animals naturally 
being raised. 

What do we draw from these hasty sketches? Merely the fact that 
human beings in the wild wastes of Magellan are busily toiling to meet 
the worldwide demands for raw wools and food products. Small ranch- 
ing evolves into huge enterprises. Increased output of necessities brings 
satisfying assurances that human needs are far from being neglected 
in this distant region of cold gray days. 





For the first time in the history of our hemisphere joint action of 
the highest political character has been taken by all of the American 
nations acting together without dissent and without reservation. It is 
true that we have not all seen eye to eye as to the exact details of the 
agreement which has been reached, but the objectives which all of us 
had in mind have been completely attained and what is everlastingly 
important the complete unity and solidarity of the twenty-one American 
Republics has been preserved.—SumNnerR WELLES, Under Secretary of 
State, Rio de Janeiro, January 24, 1942. 
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Recent Publications in English 
Dealing with Latin American and 
Related Fields, 1941 


By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


I. Backgrounds 


Tue Music or Spain. By Gilbert Chase. (New York: W. W. Norton 
and Co., 1941. Pp. 375. Illus. $4.00.) 
An admirably illustrated and written interpretative history of Span- 
ish music, with chapters on Portuguese music; with full notes, an ex- 
cellent bibliography, a list of music records, and index. 


HEART OF Spain. By Georgiana Goddard King. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1941. Pp. [XVI], 179. Illus. Map. $3.00.) 
A sympathetic appraisal of Spain before the Civil War as seen by an 
American teacher and poetess; beautifully illustrated with photographs. 


Art IN ANCIENT Mexico. Selected and photographed from the collec- 
tion of Diego Rivera. By Gilbert Médioni and Marie-Thérése Pinto. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. XXVI [182]. 
$10.00. ) 


An elaborate work with 259 photographs of pre-Columbian sculp- 
ture from several Mexican states, with an interpretative introduction. 


SOUTHWESTERN ARCHAEOLOGY. By John C. McGregor. (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1941. Pp. X [403]. Illus. Maps. $5.00.) 
An admirable synthesis of the known facts concerning southwestern 

archaeology, the origins of the early peoples, and their subsequent de- 

velopment; with appendices and an excellent bibliography. 


PictuRE Map GeocraPuy OF SouTH America. By Vernon Quinn, with 
illustrations by Paul Spener Johst. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., 1941. Pp. [VI], 112. Illus. Maps. $1.50.) 

A geo-historical picture-geography for children in the middle grades, 
and for adults. 


Uttmma THULE. FURTHER MysTERIEs OF THE Arctic. By Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. [VI], 383. 
Illus. Maps. $3.50.) 

The problem of the location of “Ultima Thule” and whether or not 

Pytheas reached it in the fourth century B. C. and Columbus reached 

it in the fifteenth century. 
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II. Colonial Period 


HIsPANIC FURNITURE, WITH EXAMPLES IN THE COLLECTION OF THE His- 
PANIC Society oF AmerIcA. By Grace Herdendorff Burr. (New 
York: Hispanic Society of America, 1941. Pp. [XVI], 240. Illus. 
$2.00. ) 

An excellently illustrated work describing the furniture used in Spain 
and Portugal and in the colonies from the fifteenth century to the 
eighteenth century. 


THE DEFENSE OF SPANISH FLormpa, 1565 To 1763. By Verne E. Chate- 
lain. (Washington: Carnegie Institution, 1941. Pp. [VIII], 192. 
Illus. Maps.) 

One of a series of carefully prepared studies undertaken in connec- 
tion with the St. Augustine Historical Program of Restoration; with 
photographs and 22 large maps. 


THE Missions oF CALiForNiA. By Will Connell. (New York: Hastings 
House, 1941. Pp. 105. Illus. Map. $2.00.) 
A superbly illustrated record of the architectural characteristics of 
the Spanish California missions of the eighteenth century. 


THE FOLKLORE oF New Mexico. Compiled and edited by Aurora 
Lucero-White. (Santa Fe: Seton Village Press, 1941. Vol. I. Pp. 
[X], 49. Illus. $1.00.) 


A collection of folklore materials in the form of romances, corridos, 
cuentos, dichos, proverbios, and adivinanzas; with notes and vocabulary. 


HERNAN CorTEs, CONQUEROR OF Mexico. By Salvador de Madariaga. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. [XII], 554. Illus. 
Maps. $4.00.) 


An interestingly written interpretative biography of the great con- 
queror of Mexico. 


SPANISH COLONIAL FurnNituRE. By A. D. Williams. (Milwaukee: The 

Bruce Publishing Co., 1941. Pp. | VIII], 136. Illus. $3.00.) 

A brief treatise on Spanish colonial furniture, together with designs 
and directions for constructing 57 pieces of authentic Spanish furni- 
ture. Illustrated with photographs, working drawings, and specifica- 
tions. 


III. National Period 
Lanps oF New Woruip Neicusors. By Hans Christian Adamson. 
(New York: Whittlesey House, 1941. Pp. [XII], 593. $3.50.) 
A summary of the history and development of each country in the 
Western Hemisphere, with a good bibliography and index. 


DirREcTORY OF STRATEGIC AND ESSENTIAL MATERIALS AVAILABLE IN 
Latin AMerica. Compiled by J. J. Berliner and staff. (New York: 
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Latin American List and Information Service, 1941. Pp. 68. Mul- 

tigraphed, $12.50.) 

A classification by products and countries, with lists of firms in each 
country. 


THE BaTTLe oF Soutu America. By Albert E. Carter. (Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1941. Pp. 332. Illus. Maps. $2.75.) 
A condensed discussion of Latin American problems and conditions 
in the light of the Battle of France, the Battle of Britain, and the Battle 
of Russia. 


COSTUMES AND WEAVING OF THE ZAQUE INDIANS OF CHIAPAS, MEXICco. 
By Donald B. Cordry and Dorothy M. Cordry. (Los Angeles: 
Southwest Museum, 1941. Pp. 130. Illus. Map. $1.50.) 

The result of seven months of study in the State of Chiapas of a 
little known Indian group; printed as number 15 of the Southwest Mu- 
seum Papers. 


Yucatan. By Lawrence Dame. (New York: Random House, 1941. 
Pp. [X], 374. Illus. $3.00.) 
The old and the new Yucatan and its people, written by a traveler 
long familiar with the region; excellently illustrated. 


THe Resources AND TRADE OF CENTRAL America. By A. Randle El- 
liott. (New York: Foreign Policy Association Reports, Vol. XVII, 
No. 12, September 1, 1941. Pp. 11. 25 cents.) 

A brief summary of the products and trade of the Central American 
republics; with statistical tables. 


Mexican SUMMER. A book of poems. By Helen Gerry. (New York: 
The Fine Arts Press, 1941. Pp. 50. Illus. $2.00.) 


Thirty-six brief poems written chiefly at the Pacific port of Acapulco 
after a four year sojourn in Mexico. 


PATTERN OF Mexico. By Clifford Gessler. Illustrated by E. H. Suy- 
dam. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1941. Pp. [XVI], 
442. Illus. $5.00.) 

An excellent appreciative study of Mexico and its people; with su- 
perb illustrations in black and white, and with a good bibliography and 
index. 


PLanT HUNTERS OF THE ANDES. By 7. Harper Goodspeed. (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941. Pp. [XVI], 429. Illus. Maps. 
$5.00. ) 

Interesting personal experiences of members of the University of 

California Botanical Garden Expedition to the Andes in 1935-36 and 

1938-39; with excellent photographs and maps. 
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THE EXPROPRIATION OF FOREIGN-OWNED PROPERTY IN Mexico. By 
Wendell C. Gordon. (Washington: American Council on Public 
Affairs. 1941. Pp. [X], 201. Paper, $2.50.) 

A detailed statistical and historical study of the problem of expro- 


priation from the standpoint of domestic development and international 
relations. 





An OvuTLinE History OF SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE. Edited by 
E. Herman Hespelt. (New York: H. S. Crofts and Co., 1941. Pp. 
[XXII], 170. Maps. $1.60.) 

An aid and guide for the college teacher of Spanish American lit- 
erature, prepared under the auspices of the Instituto Internacional de 

Literatura Iberoamericana by four collaborators and the editor. 


LIBERATORS AND HEROES OF MExico AND CENTRAL AMERICA. By Mar- 
ion Lansing. (Boston: L. C. Page and Co., 1941. Pp. [XVIII] 299. 
Illus. Maps. $3.00.) 

Fourteen biographies of great leaders in Mexican and Central Amer- 
ican affairs since 1810; well written and illustrated. 


ForcoTTEN WATERS. ADVENTURES IN THE GULF OF CALIFORNIA. By 
Randolph Leigh. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1941. 
Pp. 324. Illus. Maps. $3.50.) 

An interesting account of scientific adventures on a little known 
body of water; excellently illustrated. 


GUATEMALA ArT CrarFts. By Pedro J. Lemos. (Worcester: The Davis 
Press, Inc. 1941. Pp. 40. Illus. Maps.) 


A superbly illustrated account of Guatemalan textiles, pottery, metal 
work, and ancient sculpturing. 
THE Haitian Peopie. By James G. Leyburn. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 

versity Press, 1941. Pp. |X], 342. Maps. $4.00.) 

A sympathetic analysis of Haitian civilization by a socialogist. r 
BEHOLD THE West INpIEs. By Amy Oakley. Illustrations by Thorn- 


ton Oakley. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1941. Pp. 
[XX VI], 540. Illus. Map. $4.00.) 


A tour of the West Indies for armchair travelers, with numerous 
drawings. 
FREIGHTER Hotway. By Fay Orr. Illustrations by William Sanderson. 

(New York: Hastings House, 1941. Pp. 197. Illus. $2.50.) 

A light-hearted travel account of a Gulf and Caribbean voyage. 
THe PAGEANT OF SouTH AMERICAN History. By Anne Merriman 


Peck. (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1941. Pp. [X], 405. 
Illus. Maps. $3.00.) 


A summary of South American history from the earliest times to 
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the present, well told and illustrated; suitable for a text book for high 
school students. 


STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN Nations, 1940. Edited by 
Elizabeth Phelps. (Washington: Inter-American Statistical Insti- 
tute, 1941. Pp. [XXXII], 842. Tables. $2.00.) 

“A compendium of statistical services and activities in 22 nations 
of the Western Hemisphere, together with information concerning statis- 
tical personnel in these nations”; printed both in English and in the 
language of each country. 


THE Fotk CuLtureE oF YucaTaN. By Robert Redfield. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. [XXIV], 416. Illus. Map. 
$3.50.) 


A study of Yucatan today, with contrasts between primitive Maya 
Indian life and urban Spanish civilization as shown in four widely dif- 
ferent communities in the Peninsula. 


Latin America. A Descriptive Survey. By William Lytle Schurz. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1941. Pp. 378. $3.75.) 
An historical survey and interpretation of Latin America, with em- 
phasis on the period since independence; by an expert in the field. 


Pan AMERICAN DicTIONARY AND TRAVEL Guipe. By Lewis L. Sell. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. Pp. [XVI], 678. $2.50.) 
A combination English-Spanish and Spanish-English dictionary and 

statistical travel guide, revised from the first edition of 1935. 


Latin AMERICAN CostuMES, DesicGNED BY YOLANDO Bartas. Text by 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer. (New York: The Hyperion Press, 1941. 
Pp. 88. Illus. Map. $5.00.) 

A beautifully illustrated work showing, chiefly in colors, the “cos- 
tumes which have existed for hundreds of years in certain regions or 
villages and have been handed down, with little change, from one gen- 
eration to another,” together with brief descriptions of peoples, and 
places. 


Sea OF Cortez. By John Steinbeck and E. F. Ricketts. (New York: 
The Viking Press, 1941. Pp. [|X], 598. Illus. Maps. $5.00.) 
A record of a scientific expedition in the Gulf of Lower California, 
with black and white and colored photographs of specimens of ocean 


life. 


TRUE STORIES FROM TARASCAN Piaces. By Matian Storm. (Mexico 
City: Printed by the author, 1941. Pp. [IV], 167. Illus. $1.00.) 
Thirty-one stories about the every-day lives of Tarascan Indians of 

Michiacan; illustrated in colors by Silviano Rodriguez. 


On to SoutH America. By James C. Watson and Anne Z. Moore. 
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(New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1941. Pp. [| VIII], 186, XXXVI. 

Illus. Map. $1.00.) 

An elementary Spanish reader for second or third semester classes 
in the high school; with vocabulary. 


OuTLine-History oF Latin America. By A. Curtis Wilgus and Raul 
d’Eca. (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1941. Pp. [XIV], 410. 
Illus. Maps. $1.25.) 

A revised edition of a text book for use in both colleges and high 

schools; with extensive bibliographies, more than 60 maps, and 74 il- 

lustrations. 


Brazit. LAND OF THE Future. By Stefan Zweig. Translated by An- 
drew St. James. (New York: The Viking Press, 1941. Pp. [IV], 
282. Maps. $3.00.) 

A combined analysis and travel account based on six months’ resi- 
dence in the country. 


IV. International Relations 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP THROUGH THE SCHOOLS. By Verna A. 
Carley. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1941. Pp. [VI], 
61. Illus. 15 cents.) 

A report based upon a survey by the U. S. Office of Education of 
Inter-American studies which form a part of school curricula in the 
United States below college level; dealing with courses, extra-curricular 
activities, aids, and teacher, pupil, and community activities; excellently 
illustrated. 


Economic RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH LATIN AMERICA. 
By Edith B. Dietrich. (Washington: American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, 1941. Pp. 48. Map. 25 cents.) 

A concise summary of trade and trade problems among the Ameri- 
can countries. 


Tue Economic DEFENSE OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE; A STUDY IN 
Conriicts. (Washington: American Council on Public Affairs, 
1941. Pp. 170. $1.00.) 

A thought-provoking symposium by the Latin American Economic 
Institute with contributions by R. F. Behrendt, J. F. Normano, Fred 
Lavis, H. B. Davis, Rodrigues Silva, E. B. Dietrich, Scott Nearing, and 
the National Planning Association. 


Economic RELATIONS BETWEEN THE AMERICAS. By Mordecai Ezekiel. 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1941. 
Pp. 76. Map.) 

How the present war has affected United States-Latin American trade 
and other relations; with statistical tables. 
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THE BaTTLeE For SoutH America. By H. Haas. (Washington: Edu- 
cational Research Bureau, 1941. Pp. 12. 10 cents.) 
A survey of Nazi influence in Latin America and what the United 
States can do about it. 


DocuMENTS ON AMERICAN Foreicn Rewations. Volume III, July, 
1940-June 1941. Edited by S. Shepard Jones and Denys P. Myers. 
(Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1941. Pp. | XL], 805. $3.75.) 


An excellent collection of important documents concerning a critical 
year, with a section on Western Hemisphere relations, pages 61 to 239. 


Tue Monroe Doctrine Topay. By Grayson Kirk. (New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1941. Pp. 32. 25 cents.) 
A summary of “recent trends in the evolution of the Monroe Doc- 
trine,” with an indication of some of the problems involved. 


INTER-AMERICAN Souiparity. Edited by Walter H. C. Laves. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. | XIV], 227. $1.50.) 
A symposium, under the auspices of the Norman Wait Harris Me- 
morial Foundation, during the summer of 1941, by experts from various 
countries of the Hemisphere. 


THe MEANING OF THE WAR TO THE Americas. (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1941. Pp. | XIV], 172. $1.50.) 
Lectures delivered under the auspices of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations on the Los Angeles campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


EXPORT SURPLUSES AND IMporRT NEEDS OF SouTH AMERICA. By Charles 
E. Noyes. (New York: Editorial Research Reports, July, 1941. Pp. 
23-39. ) 

A concise summary of strategic materials available in South Amer- 
ica, export and import problems, and value and quantity of goods in 
their foreign trade. 


SoutH AMERICA AND HEMISPHERE DeFeENse. By J. Fred Rippy. (Ba- 
ton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1941. Pp. [XII], 101. 
$1.50.) 

Four essays dealing with the political, economic, and diplomatic re- 
lations of the United States with South America. 


Latin America IN Wortp ArFrairs, 1914-1940. By L. S. Rowe, et al. 

(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. | VIII], 

34. 50 cents.) 

Three essays: “Latin America comes of age,” by C. H. Haring; 
“Cultural relations with Latin America,” by Stephen Duggan; and “Eco- 
nomic nationalism in Latin America,” by D. G. Munro; with a fore- 
word by Dr. Rowe. 
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THE ANNEXATION OF Texas. By Justin H. Smith. (New York: Barnes 
and Noble, 1951. Pp. [X], 496. $4.50.) 
A corrected edition of a 1911 publication, long out of print, which 
is a standard work of reference on the subject. 


TowarbD FREE TRADE WITH LaTIN AMERICA. By Constant Southworth. 
(New York: Foreign Policy Association, Vol. [XVII], No. 14, Oc- 
tober 1, 1941. Pp. 11. 25 cents.) 


A brief analysis of exports from the United States to Latin America 
and imports to the United States from Latin America. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE INDEPENDENCE OF LaTIN AMERICA, 1800- 
1830. By Arthur Preston Whitaker. (Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1941. Pp. [XX], 632. $3.75.) 

The Albert Shaw lectures for 1938 dealing in scholarly detail with a 
critical period in United States-Latin American relations; with a bib- 
liographical note and index. 


V. Miscellaneous 


COLOMBIAN GOVERNMENT Pustications. By James B. Childs. (Wash- 
ington: Library of Congress, 1941. Pp. 41.) 
A valuable compilation first printed in the Proceedings of the Inter- 
American Bibliographical and Library Association by a member of the 
Council of the Association and Chief of the Documents Division. 


HANDBOOK FOR TRANSLATORS OF SPANISH HistoricaL DocuMEnNtTs. By 
J. Villasana Haggard and Malcalm Dallas McLean. (Oklahoma City : 
Semice Color Press, 1941. Pp. [VII], 198. Illus. $1.50.) 


“An attempt to supply an urgent need for a tool . . . that will make 
easier the arduous work of translating and transcribing Spanish his- 
torical documents”; with numerous illustrations and examples, and an 
excellent bibliography. 


Gude To LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES IN CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE WEST 
InpIES, PANAMA, BERMUDA, AND BRITISH GUIANA, SUPPLEMENTED 
WITH INFORMATION ON PRivaATE LispRARIES, Book Makinc, Book 
SELLING, AND PrintinG. By Arthur E. Gropp. (New Orleans: Mid- 
dle America Research Institute, The Tulane University of Louisiana, 
1941. Pp. [XVIII], 721. Illus. Map.) 

A carefully prepared guide, with items classified by countries; with 
photographs of libraries and archives. 


Latin AMERICAN BackcrounpDs. A BIBLIOGRAPHY. Prepared by the 
Research Division. (Washington: National Educational Association 


of the U. S., 1941. Pp. 48. 25 cents.) 
Ten classified lists of 714 references for teachers in high schools and 


grades, as well as colleges; together with an appendix of “Teaching 
aids.” 
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The British Minister of Information stated in January that Democ- 
racies can operate efficiently only if the people are provided with honest 
and accurate information. But if information about their own affairs 
is necessary to the proper working of any single democracy it is even 
more essential to any program of joint action in which several democ- 
racies may engage. Furthermore in order to understand each other, 
both Britain and the American countries are now giving extended 
courses in their schools on the history and culture of the allied countries. 
= es * 


In February, 1942, the alumni of the University of Leyden, Holland, 
celebrated in Holland House, New York City, the 367th Anniversary of 
their Alma Mater. 

. . > 

The American Library in Paris is still functioning though most of 
its American and English trustees have been evacuated. Large numbers 
of books and periodicals have been distributed to soldiers, hospitals and 
internment camps through such organizations as the American Red 
Cross and the American Friends Service Committee. This continuing 
service is believed to make a valuable contribution to morale in Paris. 

+ * € 


United States legations in several Latin American countries have 
now been raised to the rank of Embassies. To date they are Ecuador, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Colombia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, and 
Nicaragua. 

* . e 

The close of 1941 marked the eighth anniversary of American-Rus- 
sian diplomatic relations. 

s . . 


In view of hostilities between the United States and Japan, Germany, 
Italy, and the rupture of diplomatic relations with Bulgaria, Rumania 
and Hungary, the government of Switzerland has consented to take over 
United States interests in those countries for the time being. 

e > . 


A Council of Post-War Problems composed entirely of students has 
been formed at Harvard University. It is said to have a large member- 
ship of men who are working sacrificially on research for discussion of 
the problems which must be faced by the survivors of this war. The 
Council has issued a booklet which it is sending to other colleges out- 
lining its approach to post-war problems. It claims as its ultimate end 
the coordination of all the Win the Peace Groups into one centralized 


movement. 
- * & 
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A certain amount of sardonic humor lurks in the fact that one Dr. 

Lazarus Goldschmidt, a Lithuanian refugee, aged 70, has completed in 

England the task he started more than 40 years ago of translating the 

Babylonian Talmud into German. The work runs into nine volumes; 

Dr. Goldschmidt is now on the tenth volume, a subject index. 

* . . 


An all-plastic house, the first of its kind, and probably the first of 
thousands to come, is to be tried out in Glasgow, Scotland. This Scot- 
tish development is something on a new scale for it aims at solving the 
problem of how to produce dwelling houses with plastic roofs, window 
frames, staircases, doors and furniture—in fact, how to replace in plas- 
tic material any parts of a dwelling which were formerly made from 
metal, wood or ceramics. 

e s * 


The Pan American Union has prepared materials to assist groups 
in planning to observe Pan American Day, April 14th. The material, 
which is available only to teachers and group leaders, may be secured by 
addressing the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. The Pan 
American Union is also offering awards for the best papers on the 
subject “What Inter-American Cooperation Means to My Country,” 
written by high school students in the Western Hemisphere. Inquiries 
concerning the competition should be addressed to the Pan American 
Union. 

= * * 

The following speakers are among those announced by the Federal 
Council of Churches for March 3-5 this year under the Commission to 
Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace: John Foster Dulles, Carl 
J. Hambro of Norway, Chinese Ambassador, Hu Shih, Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell, William Paton, Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, and Leo Pasvolsky, special assistant to the Secretary of State. 

* * * 

A declaration of fundamental religious beliefs held in common by 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews was formulated in a recent meeting of 
the National Conference of Christians and jews. These beliefs include 
belief in one God and in his fatherly providence, rejection of the doc- 
trine that any race is essentially superior to any other, belief that the 
republican form of government is best for countries of democratic tradi- 
tion, but that political forms can bring liberty only when moral and 
religious principles are accepted and practiced. 

e . . 


In a Books-across-the-Sea reading room in England there is a scrap 
book illustrating by means of pictures, post cards, clippings and written 
material every-day life in the state of Vermont. The reading room is 
now asking for similar scrap books of other parts of the United States, 
which will include local legends, historical background, pressed flowers, 
even recipes and snap-shots. 

e 
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Canada is out to beat inflation by a combination of four methods: 
(1) over-all control of prices, (2) freezing of wages and salaries, (3) 
industrial priorities and rationing, (4) curtailment of public spending 
by drastic taxation, war loans and war savings campaigns. 

As a corollary to price control, there are subsidies to supplement 
agricultural income and thus maintain supply of farm products. If 
Canada can demonstrate ability to defeat inflation, her example may 
have a profound effect not only on the war effort of the democracies 
but also in coping with the tremendous problems of post-war adjust- 


ments. 
2 s . 


Plans are already well under way for rushing supplies of food and 
materials tc occupied Europe as soon as the Nazi invaders begin their 
inevitable retreat. Immediate post-war famine is regarded as a foregone 
conclusion. Already the Germans have stripped these occupied coun- 
tries down to starvation level. The need will be especially urgent in 
the first weeks after the Nazi yoke is lifted, said Anthony Eden, British 
Foreign Minister, recently. Though the full period of reorganization is 
likely to last at least two years, immediate supplies will have to be 
rushed. To this end comprehensive planning has been going on for 
months. The British Government, the governments of the Empire and 
the Allied governments now in London have co-operated in drawing 
up plans, with the aid of food, transport, economic and other experts. 
The United States has agreed to give fullest help. 

e . e 

The first Inter-American Congress on Indian Life, which was held 
in Mexico in 1940 drew up a convention between the American repub- 
lics for the creation of an Inter-American Indian Institute. Enough 
American nations have already signed the convention so that it is now 
in effect between the United States, El Salvador, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama and Paraguay. Headquarters of the Institute are 
at Mexico City. It will carry on investigations applicable to the solu- 
tion of Indian problems, and cooperate with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs of the American nations and with the Pan American Union. 

& s o 

The Governments of Czechoslovakia, Greece, Poland and Yugoslavia 
have come to recognize that they are facing the same problems and 
must seek for common solutions. The close political collaboration be- 
tween the Polish and Czechoslovakian Governments in exile is a well- 
known fact. Similar friendly collaboration has been developed recently 
between Greece and Yugoslavia. It was in this spirit of recognition of 
common problems and of the need for joint action that the Central and 
Eastern European Planning Board was founded by the four delega- 
tions on January 7, 1942, at the invitation of Mr. Jan Stanczyk, Polish 
Minister of Labor and Social Welfare. The Board will cooperate closely 
with the International Labor Office and will serve as a center for the 
joint action of the four countries—all members of the International 


Labor Organization. 
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Declaration of Principles upon which the future program of the 

Polish government will be based according to a statement of the Polish 
Government in exile, runs as follows: 

“An independent Poland, with a fully democratic political system, 
is the chief aim of the Polish Government of National Unity. 

“The Government is an instrument in the service of all Polish citi- 
zens and of the Republic. There can be no return to any system of 
personal, clique, or oligarchic rule. There can be no return to irre- 
sponsible government, evading democratic popular control by National 
Representation. 

“The chief immediate task of the Government is to fully and ac- 
tively participate in the war and in the coming Peace Conferences, to 
ensure for Poland a direct and adequate outlet to the sea, and frontiers 
which will guarantee the security of the Republic in the future. 

“Without infringing upon the unquestioned right of the Nation to 
decide on the political and economic system in Poland after the war, the 
Government pledges that: 

“1) The Polish State will be based on Christian principles and cul- 
ture. , 

“2) Poland will be a democratic State. All her citizens will enjoy 
equal rights and equal treatment by the Administration and the Courts, 
regardless of race, creed, or nationality. Personal liberty, the demo- 
cratic rights of individual citizens, and the national rights of the minor- 
ity groups (Slavs, Lithuanians, and Jews) will be fully respected. 

“3) Poland’s administrative apparatus will be responsible to and 
controlled by the National Representatives, elected by the secret, equal, 
universal, and direct vote of all her citizens. 

“4.) Economically and socially Poland will strive to realize the prin- 
ciples of social justice. Every citizen’s right to work will be assured 
and safeguarded, and every peasant will own the land he tills. A just 
re-distribution of the land will be carried through by the Government. 
The manual and clerical workers will have a voice in the control of in- 
dustrial production, and a share in its fruits. The productive system 
will be reorganized according to just and rational principles, and work- 
ers will be protected from exploitation and assured a decent standard 
of living and health.” 

” ae + 

Drawings found during a paper salvage hunt in Surrey, England, 
have been identified as original drawings by Sir Charles Barry, the 
architect of the palace of Westminster. They have lain in an attic for 
sixty years and include drawings of the destroyed House of Commons 
Chamber. The chief architect of the Ministry of Works and Buildings 
has looked over the sixty drawings of the House of Commons and states 
that these are just the plans needed to restore the chamber. 
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Change of Rates 


With this issue WORLD AFFAIRS reduces its 
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